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COMFORTABLE, DURABLE WOOD SEATS 


Flat wood seats conform to 
a wide degree of varying 
body widths of any seated 
position . . are psycho- 
logically “‘softer’’ may 
be reversed for factory 
fresh surface. Neutral tem- 
perature doesn't conduct 
away body heat 


18 YEAR GUARANTEE STAMPED IN STEEL 


With complete confidence 
in the inherent quality of 
Clarin chairs, we take pride 
in issuing an unrivalled 
ten yeor guorantee-—a 
guarantee date is stamped 
in one leg of each chair 
a tangible sign that you 
have purchased the best 
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EXCLUSIVE, TENSION-LOCKED 


The feet of Clorin chairs 
can’t accidentally drop out 
because of exclusive ten- 
sion design . . . can’t rust 
out because steel is brass 
plated . . . always readily 
removable if they ever need 
replacement. 


SAFE, SELF-LEVELING X-TYPE FRAME 
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point suspension that dis- 
tributes weight equally to 
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won't tip or collapse, even 
if stood upon, yet open or 
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NEWSLETTER 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS, at their national conference 
in Chicago, pledged to: urge more adequate support 
of Methodist educational institutions, promote the 
financing of 1,572 new congregations, encourage 
pastors to establish commissions on Christian social 
relations (fifth optional commission of the Official 
Board), and organize a Methodist Men's Club in every 
district (There are now 10,400 chartered units). 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE urged recruitment of more minis- 
ters, missionaries, and specialists in many church 
vocations. Supply preachers fill one-third of all 
Methodist pulpits, warned Bishop Richard C. Raines. 
Needed annually to help the shortage: 1,200 pastors 
for replacements, 500 for new churches, 275 for chap= 
laincies, 450 to be associates in big churches, 375 
for circuit churches. 


ELEVEN JAPANESE PROTESTANT LEADERS will leave Tokyo in 
April on a month-long goodwill tour of Communist 
China. Officials differ on the propriety of the visit, 
but a spokesman says it has no political significance. 


DEEPER UNDERSTANDING of U.S. and world missions—and 
support for special projects—will be stressed by 
Methodists March 3-10, the Week of Dedication. 


METHODIST CHURCH membership in Great Britain slipped in 
1956 for the second consecutive year to 742,444—a 
drop of 1,877 from the previous year. 


‘THE WAY' TELEVISION SERIES is looking for new program 
ideas. To get them, the Television, Radio and Film 
Commission will write Methodism's 27,000 ministers. 
The commission hopes to find a format that will in- 
crease local discussion. 
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PLAN YOUR SUMMER 
For Personal Growth 


GARRETT 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
1957 


June 24 to July 26 

July 29 to August 30 
Graduate courses in all areas of 
theological study. A faculty repre- 
sentative of finest in this country 
and abroad. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

Preaching—June 24 to July 5 


Religious Education—July 8 to 


July 19 

Interdenominational School for 
Rural Leaders—June 24 to July 
26 


Write for information: 
Office of the Summer School 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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Standing on the brink of the Grand 
Canyon, I watched the turbulent 
waters of the Colorado River. A few 
days later, and many miles down the 
river where a dam backs up the water 
of the Colorado to form Lake Meade, 
the water is deep and still. Released 
from the lake through turbines, the 
water drives large dynamos and re- 
leases electric power to the vast 
Southwest. 

There is no more power in the 
Colorado River now than potentially 
was there for centuries, but the power 
of the river has now been brought 
under control; the turbines are driven 
because water is released through the 
turbines. 

It is when God’s power is released 
through our lives that his will and 
his work are accomplished in the 
world. 





—-J. Dewey Murr, District Superintendent, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
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inaugurates a splendid new series 
which will provide readers with 


a deeper and more fruitful 


understanding of the 


New Testament 


Daily Study Bible 


Edited by WILLIAM BARCLAY 


This remarkable new idea in Bible study brings to the layman 
a new and exciting way to discover for himself what the 
New Testament writers said and what their messages really 
mean for his life. Each volume contains a fresh translation 
of a New Testament book, along with a lively and absorbing 
explanation of every passage—all divided into short units 
suitable for daily study. First two volumes now ready: 


The Gospel of Mark 


Here is the most important book in the New Testament— 
the first life of Jesus ever to be written, and the basis for all 
other accounts. It includes valuable material on Mark’s 
sources of information and on the gospel writer’s own life. 


The Acts of the Aposties 


Written by St. Luke, Acts narrates the heroic efforts of the 
early church leaders who did so much to spread the new faith. 


Each volume $2.50, now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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Syracuse University 


Institute of Religious Education 


July 1-19, 1957 


FOR: Clergymen, Directors of Religious Education, and Lay Leaders in 
Church School work. 


COURSES: Biblical Theology, The Church, and the Family in Christian Edu. 
cation; Curriculum; Problems and Trends in Religious Educa. 
tion. (4 credit hours) 


HELP ON: Counselling, choral arts, dramatics, audio-visuals, conference 
planning, camping, and youth groups. 


ACTIVITIES: A part of the full University Summer session with public lec. 
tures, concerts, and exhibits. Also full recreational facilities, 


LOCATED: On the edge of three great vacation lands: The Finger Lakes, 
Lake Ontario and 1000 Islands, and the Adirondacks. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


LEON M. ADKINS RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
Methodist General Board of Educa- Professor, Yale Divinity School 


ti 
oe K. ARNOLD NAKAJIMA 
HARMON H. BRO Presbyterian Chaplain, Syracuse 
Asst. Professor, Syracuse University University 


MARGUERITTE H. BRO CHARLES C. NOBLE 
Associate Editor, Harper & Broth- Dean of the Chapel, Syracuse Univ, 


eth DONALD B. REITZ 
J. DONALD BUTLER Assoc. Field Director, Synod of 
Professor, Princeton Theological N.Y. 
Semi 
ee? W. WRAY STICKFORD 
DONALD M. MAYNARD Assoc. Professor, Baldwin-Wallace 


Professor, Boston University College 
D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. Professor, Princeton Theological Seminary 
For further information on the program and cost write to Dr. John F. Olson, 


Director, Institute of Religious Education, Hall of Languages, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse 10, New York. 
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On the 
Record 


Secondhand Theology 
An AUSTRALIAN book dealer 


recently advertised that he would dis- 
continue his department on second- 
hand theology. “All stock to go at 
half price,” he announced. “Come and 
help us clear the stocks.” 

It might be well, occasionally, for 
every one of us—preacher, layman, 
editor—to take inventory of his own 
theology and clear the stocks of shop- 
worn, secondhand religious notions. 

One might classify as secondhand 
any theological idea picked up from 
someone else, to suit one’s own pur- 
pose of the moment, without really 
understanding or appropriating that 
idea. An understanding of one’s theo- 
logical position is far better than the 
use or misuse of someone else’s. 

Last-minute preparation and lax 
reading habits tempt us all to spend 
more energy in looking for quotable 
illustrations than” in pursuit of dis- 
ciplined study. The easy-does-it reli- 
gious philosophy being huckstered 
these days makes this even more 
tempting, and in the rush of a busy 
world it is easy to avoid tending our 
theological knitting. 

Besides, scholarship has come into 
bad repute. No doubt the theologians 
would be classified by some people as 
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liberty of conscience is now 
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THE GROUP WORKSHOP 
WAY IN THE CHURCH 


PAUL F. DOUGLASS 


Division of National Missions 
The Methodist Church 
New scientific ways to strengthen every- 
day church activities. A non-technical 
guide for pastors and lay leaders. $4.00 


At your bookstore 
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the religious egg-heads. In religion, 
as well as in politics, science, and eco. 
nomics, the intellectual and the 
scholar have drawn popular ridicule, 
One example of rationalization 
about scholarly discipline is the sum- 
mary dismissal of creative contempo- 
rary religious writers as “too theologi- 
cal.” This is unfortunate because it 
betrays not only a misunderstanding 
of theology, but also a complacence 
about seeking deeper insight into the 
relevance of religion for our time. 
For a man’s theology is not a matter 
of “how much,” but of “what kind,” 
Those who scorn the creative and 
scholarly writers as “too theological” 
might remember that “Protestantism 
was born in an intellectual revival.” 
President Eugene Carson Blake of 
the National Council of Churches re- 
minds us of this in a recent letter to 
heads of Protestant denominations. In 
a statement on behalf of the church- 
related colleges, Blake calls for a re- 
birth of Christian scholarship in the 
United States. The colleges, he de- 
clares, are committed to a “continuing 
alliance of scholarship and faith.” 
This is worth remembering as we 
approach National Christian College 
Day, April 28. The observance this 
year takes on a special timeliness for 
Methodists, who in this quadrennium 
are engaged in an all-out effort to 
strengthen church-related colleges. 
Dr. Blake in his letter to the 
churches emphasized that “Protestan- 
tism is committed to helping every in- 
dividual achieve a faith that is well- 
informed by all available knowledge 
and insight guided by the Holy Spirit. 
Upon this confidence in informed 
faith rests the essential democracy of 
the Protestant churches.” 
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“We are the heirs,” he continued, 
“of this 16th century [Protestant] 
reformation, and our great need today 
is an intellectual rebirth that will lead 
to nothing less than a new reforma- 
tion.” An intellectual revival led to 
the movement called Methodism. 

Ever since Schleiermacher gave 
feeling or emotion the exclusive place 
in religion, less thoughtful people 
have taken this to mean that so-called 
“religion of the heart”—must ignore 
man’s cognitive factor—his reason. It 
is true that theology is emotional; but 
it is also both scientific and rational. 
One’s theology is a matter of feeling 
and mind, of faith and reason. 

The root-word meaning of “theol- 
ogy is, simply put, discourse or doc- 
trine concerning God. But it has come 
to include the content of all human 
experience that is termed religion; 
which involves the world of nature 
and of man, and man’s concerns with 
life, death, and salvation. 

It is not necessary for every 
preacher—still less every layman—to 
become a theologian. But every one 
of us does have a theology whether he 
is aware of it or not. It would seem 
that those who find themselves in the 
calling of the ministry would sense a 
special obligation to discover and ex- 
press the categories of their own be- 
liefs. They are simply missing some- 
thing if they are not taking advantage 
of creative theological thought. For 
we do look to the specialized theo- 
logians as our leaders in seeking a 
more effective interpretation of the 
Christian Gospel in terms of today. 
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Pastor's Study 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


20th Century Reformation 


Ir IS A testimony to the worth 
of Luther’s work that most of our 
present clues about Christian voca- 
tion come from him. Four and a 
half centuries after he proclaimed 
the Protestant Reformation, we are 
still busy appropriating the insights 
he dug out of the Gospel. 

Two things are clear: First, the 
whole problem of the meaning of 
daily work is becoming an anxious 
burden for multitudes of Chris- 
tians. Once two topics—sex and 
politics—could be guaranteed to 
make for live discussions among 
young people. Now a third—voca- 
tions—has been added. 

There is scarcely a camp or con- 
ference that does not, sooner or 


By ALEXANDER MILLER 
Associate Professor of Religion, 
Stanford University 


later, get to work on the question 
of choosing and of doing jobs. 

This is the product of a new 
Christian seriousness, and it is a 
recognition that Christianity is not 
a matter simply of avoiding bad 
conduct, but of conducting the 
whole of life in a positively Chris- 
tian way. And this is all to the 
good. What is alarming is the 
growing recognition that if Chris- 
tianity is taken seriously, a large 
part of the world’s work comes 
under suspicion, because it is very 
doubtful whether it can be con- 
ducted in a Christian way at all. 

Second, the Church as a whole is 
busy at reconstructing a doctrine of 
vocation that may help young peo- 
ple make job choices in a Chris 
tian fashion and conduct them- 
selves in their jobs in a thoroughly 
Christian way. The question is 
whether this work can be done fast 
enough and well enough to be of 
use to those who are troubled. 
Much responsibility for thinking 
this thing through must rest upon 
our ministers, who have the direct 
work of counseling to do. 
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W uat RESOURCES have 
we for the guidance of our people, 
especially our young people, in this 
crucial matter? 

First, it is clear that we do pos- 
sess, built strongly into our Prot- 
estant inheritance, an understand- 
ing of the meaning of Christian 
life and work which is full of il- 
lumination. We owe this primarily 
to Luther, who had it from the 
Bible. What Luther did was to 
take the topsy-turvy world of 
medieval spirituality and set it 
firmly right-side up. As he saw it, 
the joyous confidence in God 
which has been the theme of the 
Gospel had been overlaid by an 
anxious kind of religion which 
thought that God had to be reached 
and salvation had to be won by 
works of virtue and disciplines of 
prayer. 

Of course, Luther thought high- 
ly of works of virtue and disci- 
plines of prayer, but the mischief 
was that in the monastic tradition 
these were regarded as ways of 
earning the love of God, whereas 
it is the most complete nonsense to 
think that love can be or has to be 
earned. This is bad doctrine, since 
the Gospel clearly tells us that 
“while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us,” and it has the most 
serious practical consequences, 
since it gives rise to the notion that 
we get nearer to God by specially 
“religious” activities like piety and 
prayer. 
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The Gospel truth is that God has 
come near to us by his own chosen 
road, and by so doing has not only 
assured us that our eternal well-be- 
ing is safe in his hands, but has 
sanctified the whole of human life, 
not only the “religious” part of it. 
The way of Christian wisdom, 
therefore, is to “take God at his 
word” and stop worrying about 
getting our souls saved. God, said 
Luther, has “taken care of my sal- 
vation”: our business is to do in 
the world the work God wants 
done, which is work directed not 
to saving our souls but to serving 
our brethren. 

By this “Copernican revolution” 
Luther, once and for all, broke the 
bondage of a false spirituality and 
put all the work of the world on an 
equal basis in so far as it con- 
tributed to the common good. He 
made “priests” of all men, teaching 
them that wholesome work well 
done is a sacrifice with which God 
is well pleased. Our “calling” (or 
vocation) is to serve God in the 
midst of the world: and a vital part 
of such service is to offer him the 
work of our hands and of our 
minds, obeying him where we are 
with what we have in the way of 
gifts of body or of brain. 

This is a true and wholesome 
doctrine, and in itself it would 
help deal with many of the prob- 
lems and frustrations that trouble 
modern men. For example, by put- 
ting all useful work—whether it be 
“spiritual,” mental, or manual— 
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squarely on a level, it removes any 
motive for a man’s kidding him- 
self about what his qualifications 
really are. 

In our day, the danger is two- 
sided. On the one hand, a boy 
whose real aptitude and interest is 
in engineering may give it up 
through a mistaken notion that it 
is less “Christian” than, say, the 
ministry; while, on the other hand, 
there is small doubt that many a 
boy has made his devoted way to 
the seminary, there to discourage 
his teachers and later his congrega- 
tion, when he could have served 
God better as an engineer. 

If all wholesome work has equal 
dignity, then we make a good job 
choice when we match our real 
gifts with real needs, and man’s 
needs are not “spiritual” only but 
also material. 


Previousty 1 have referred 
to the fact that much of the work 
of the world has come under sus- 
picion in our day. Sometimes this 
is because of a false spirituality 
which has nothing to do with the 
Bible or with the Protestant inher- 


itance. But the problem goes 
deeper, for it is a fact that if we 
test the world’s work by the real 
standard, human usefulness, much 
of it is hard to make a case for. 

I am thinking not so much of 
the hard and monotonous work 
which is part and parcel of indus- 
trial life: that is rough and difficult 
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enough, but at least the bulk of it 
is productive work, the hourly 
weight of it is lessening all the 
time, and it does set a man where 
he can play his part with other men 
in determining the conditions of 
his own labor. 

The shoe actually pinches harder 
in areas into which a vast number 
of a church-trained young people 
go—the “white-collar” class of 
junior executives, advertising men, 
and the sales-force generally. At 
least their problems represent the 
kind of problems with which we 
must learn better how to deal. 

I travel a good deal in the col- 
leges, and I am interested to find 
(you may decide whether it is a 
hopeful sign or a discouraging one) 
how many men are in training for 
teaching or for the ministry after a 
score of years in business, generally 
on the selling end of things. As far 
as I can discover, what gripes them 
about business is that they are tired 
of first creating and then catering 
to artificial needs, and they want to 
put the rest of their lives to meeting 
real need, the kind of need that 
does not have to be fostered by 
commercials on television. 

How in the world do you im- 
port Christian meaning into the 
work of a lyricist making jingles 
for a “NEW, ALL NEW” o 
metic, or into that of an automo- 
bile salesman who knows that his 
customers need a new car like they 
need a hole in the head, and who 
want a new car only because they 
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have “holes in their heads” and 
can’t bear to be left behind by other 
people with similar holes? 

These are actual cases of men 
prepared to drop $10,000 a year 
rather than go on with what they 
themselves call a “rat-race.” And 
lest we think the cases are odd, no- 
tice that books like Executive Suite 
and The Man in the Grey Flannel 
Suit are written by the business 
community and sold to the business 
community in the hundreds of 
thousands—testimony to the preva- 
lence of ulcers not only on the 
stomach-lining but on the soul. 

It is clear that, while we shall use 
Luther’s doctrine for the sound 
Christian sense that is in it, it im- 
plies a much more radical criti- 
cism of 20th-century society than 
he felt called to apply to the society 
of his day. 

Two things seem to be plain. In 
the first place, we must make op- 
portunities within our congrega- 
tions for the deep-going discus- 
sion of these issues by the only 
people who have a chance of deal- 
ing with them usefully—the Chris- 
tian laymen who do the daily work 
of the world and are often sadly 
frustrated in doing it. And we need 
centers here and there in every 
land where such men can come to- 
gether, not just for a “Christian vo- 
cation” address after a men’s club 
dinner, but for day-long and week- 
long wrestling with issues which 
test our Christian devotion and our 
best Christian wisdom. 
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In the second place, we need to 
lay it upon the conscience of the 
Christian community that we ex- 
ercise a tighter discipline upon our- 
selves both in the earning and the 
spending of money. Particularly, 
we need to use creative imagina- 
tion in so directing our expendi- 
ture that it serves real needs and 
so fosters productive rather than 
wasteful work. This does not mean 
a colorless “puritanism” (of the bad 
and un-Puritan sort), but there is 
no doubt that a large part of the 
ridiculous bill for cosmetics and 
liquor must now be met by that 
62 per cent of the American com- 
munity which claims connection 
with the churches. 


THe PROBLEM with the Prot- 


estant idea of vocation is that, if 
you take it seriously, it touches dis- 
turbingly every aspect of life. It af- 
fects not only the jobs we choose 
and the way we do them, but the 
whole manner in which we con- 
duct our common life together. 
And that is in the nature of the 
case, for what is Christian voca- 
tion, after all, but the recognition 
that for very love of God we are to 
present to him “our bodies .. . 
which is our reasonable service”? 

And we may rightly read this to 
mean not only that our physical 
bodies are to be disciplined to his 
use, but that the work of our hands 
and the life of the body politic are 
part of our total offering. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER COMES ALIVE 


On PALM SUNDAY, since 
1954, Elm Avenue Methodist 
Church, Portsmouth, Va., has pre- 
sented a living dramatization of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s famed paint- 
ing of the Last Supper. The script 
is written by Ernest K. Emurian, 
minister of the church. 

Official board members take the 
parts of the Master and the Twelve. 
Soliloquies are spoken before a 
background of painting, costum- 
ing, make-up, and lighting that are 
all reverently homemade. 

The Couples’ Class enlists the 
ushers, and the Willing Workers’ 
Class furnishes the refreshments for 
actors and workers during re- 
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hearsals. High-school faculty mem- 
bers serve as stage consultants, 
while students are sound and light- 
ing engineers. 

Speakers alternate, with a low 
voice on the left followed by a 
higher voice on the right. Musical 
interludes are used to relieve the 
strain on the actors and to make the 
mood more worshipful. 

The offering, over and above 
actual expenses, is given to the 
organ-and-piano fund. But the 
greatest reward is the interest of 
the spiritually hungry, who come 
from all churches, and from no 
church, to the two showings on 
Palm Sunday evening. 
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World Parish 


CHRISTIANITY 


a reconciling 
revolution 


By W. STANLEY ROWLAND, JR. 


A close look at the revolution in 
Asia and Africa shows what is hap- 
pening among two-thirds of the 
world’s peoples—and where Chris- 
tians stand on these events. 


In A PRISON CAMP in the 
barren brush country of Kenya, 
where a riot squad and triple fences 
of barbed wire guard 15,000 known 
and suspected Mau Mau terrorists, 
three men with Bibles have settled 
down to live. This prison is a par- 
ish for the men—one white and 
two African Christians—who work 
shoulder-to-shoulder under the 
crackling suns and sudden rains of 
the tropics. Their task is to rescue 
the prisoners from the limbo of a 
terrorist past and an unccrtain fu- 
ture, helping them find a faith to 
live by in today’s revolutionary 
world. 
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A further look at British-con- 
trolled Kenya will offer some light 
on the Christian task in the revolu- 
tionary world; but what do we 
mean by “revolutionary”? What are 
the dimensions of the revolution? 
In what sense is it world-wide? 

Before World War II, most of 
Asia and Africa were subject to 
Europe, and the white man enjoyed 
special privileges. Now huge areas 
of Asia have become independent 
nations, and the same thing is hap- 
pening in Africa. As the white man 
moves out, social barriers are often 
raised against him. 

The revolution is a demand by 
the majority of the world’s peoples 
for equality in all its forms—the 
right to self-government, racial 
equality, better economic condi- 
tions, and better education, health, 
and medicine. 

Although the revolution centers 
in Asia and Africa, no part of the 
world is untouched by it. It is show- 
ing up in the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe. It can be seen in 
the desires of the masses in South 
America for something better than 
grinding poverty, and it is obvious 
in demands for integration by 
American Negroes. 

Everywhere it is radically chang- 
ing the balance of power, and is 
catapulting down-trodden peoples 
and nations into new responsibility. 

Once the majority of the world’s 
peoples (who happen to be non- 
white) accepted their misery as in- 
evitable. But missionaries taught 
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many the Christian faith, with new 
visions of what might be and new 
standards of living. 

Thus the revolution is not com- 
munist in origin, though it has 
been captured by communism in 
China and is in danger of falling 
prey to communism elsewhere. In 
some places it is definitely anti- 
communist. 

While it is Western and Chris- 
tian in inspiration, drawing on 
Christian teachings of equality and 
such documents as the American 
Declaration of Independence, at the 
same time the revolution is, in some 
places, a reaction against Western 
nations and even against Chris- 
tianity. In the minds of many, 
Christian missions were associated 
with Western domination. (Chris- 
tians have declined from roughly 37 
per cent of the world’s population a 
quarter century ago to about 32 
per cent today.) 

Look at Southeast Asia, for ex- 
ample. Here Communists are busy 
playing on the anti-white, anti- 
western and anti-Christian senti- 
ment to such an extent that we may 
be tempted to ask, “Why not for- 
get these areas?” 

A Methodist missionary assigned 
to Southeast Asia answered the 
question this way for an audience 
in a great rubber-processing center 
in the United States: 

“Christianity is concerned with 
the whole person and with all peo- 
ple. It can’t just give people up. 
Every Christian has a missionary 
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commitment. And if you aren't q 
Christian missions supporter, you'd 
better pray anyway for Malaya. A 
good part of the world’s supply of 
natural rubber comes from there, 
and if the Communists take Ma- 
laya the rubber will stop coming 
here and you'll be on the bread. 
lines.” 

The point is that vast areas of 
Asia and Africa, now in the up. 
heaval of social change, are filled 
with people in need of the recon- 
ciling Gospel of Christ. And, only 
a little less important, they are ab- 
solutely vital to our own economic 
well-being. 

Now look at Africa. In Kenya, 
where Mau Mau began, to be exact, 
with its secret rituals, the move- 
ment was spawned in the Kikuyu 
tribe and dedicated to slaughtering 
whites and driving them all from 
Africa—perhaps in a single “night 
of long knives.” 

The revolt began more than four 
years ago and has only recently been 
brought under uneasy control. The 
drive on whites was incited by na- 
tive hunger for land. Some 4,000 
British plantation owners occupied 
12,000 square miles of fertile land, 
while 1,000,000 Kikuyus had only 
2,000 square miles of arable land. 

Christianity helped slow the Mau 
Mau terror, for unsung hundreds of 
Kikuyu Christians suffered torture 
and death rather than renounce 
their faith and turn Mau Mau. The 
15,000 in the prison camp are 
among 50,000 former and suspected _ 
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Mau Maus in various Kenya prison 
camps. 

Christian workers are assigned to 
these camps, though there are too 
few workers available for the tre- 
mendous task. Some of the prison- 
ers are beginning to listen to the 
Christian message, and they are 
being resettled slowly in new vil- 
lages where other Christian workers 
are striving to fill the spiritual 
vacuum and give these people a 
faith to live by. 

But it is slow going, and the 
pitifully few Christian workers 
must have a tremendous steadfast- 
ness in their faith. The causes of the 
revolt—land inequality and white 
supremacy—still generally remain. 
Christian leaders believe that Chris- 
tianity must help do something 
about these abuses if it is to seem 
relevant and compelling and save 
Kenya from another blood bath. 

As in Kenya and elsewhere, so in 


Indonesia the native Christians 
have acquitted themselves well. In 
remote areas of that country, ultra- 
nationalist Moslem terrorists have 
actually nailed clergymen and 
elders to trees and crucified them, 
and they died thus rather than re- 
nounce their Christian faith. The 
Indonesian government is trying to 
stamp out the terrorists, but it is 
difficult for a young country, or any 
country, to police thousands of 
miles of trackless jungles and 
rugged islands, 

In China, Christian teaching and 
works of mercy were partly undone 
by Western economic exploitation 
and by strong prejudice against the 
Chinese. 

For example, some public parks 
had signs saying “No Dogs or 
Chinese Allowed.” Today, Red rule 
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in China has cut the Christian com- 
munity nearly in half. The church 
is under the thumb of the govern- 
ment. But Methodist and other 
Christian leaders have cautiously 
expressed grounds for hope, saying 
that the spirit of Christ is still alive 
and perhaps growing in China. 
Come over to India, where free- 
dom of religion is guaranteed by 
law, though in some areas Chris- 
tians are under heavy economic 
pressure from local citizens who 
want them to break with the 


Church. Such pressure can be quite 
effective when people are treading 
a thin line between life and starva- 
tion. A recent law in India keeps 
out evangelists (except for short 
visits). However, missionaries are 
allowed in as teachers, doctors, and 


technical workers. As a matter of 
fact, India has more missionaries 
than any other land. 

Many more examples could be 
given, but the foregoing illustrates 
what is happening among two- 
thirds of the world’s peoples, and 
where Christians stand. In brief, 
Christians in today’s revolutionary 
areas are getting together, develop- 
ing native church leadership, and 
continuing and expanding pro- 
grams of medicine, education and 
relief. Churches have been planted 
in the most distant corners of the 
earth, and they are rapidly realiz- 
ing that they have missionary work 
to do, that Christianity is a mission. 

So the missionary movement is 
now in revolution: The concept of 
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“foreign” missions is dying, and 
the Church is seen as missionary 
everywhere in the world. The Meth. 
odist Church has been a leader in 
this trend, and was the first major 
Protestant body to strike the term 
“foreign” from the title of its mis 
sion board. 

This is all part of the great ecu. 
menical movement. The denomina- 
tions are no longer regarded as sep. 
arate, but as different expressions of 
the one great Church of Christ— 
the world-wide communion of all 
Christian believers. 

This doesn’t mean an end to 
missionary work, but a massive 
acceleration, with all Christians 
everywhere contributing in the mis 
sionary task to the whole world. 
Fellow Christians overseas are suf- 
fering tremendous hardships for the 
faith, and all the resources of the 
churches must be mobilized to help 
them and to serve the on-going life 
of the world-wide Christian com- 
munity. 

Christian leaders are striving to 
develop “a whole Gospel for a 
whole world.” Christianity isn’t pri- 
marily an answer to Communism. 
It is far more—an answer to the 
highest aspirations and the day-to- 
day needs of all members of hu- 
manity. Christianity has the answer 
to bigotry and hate in the Gospel 
of love and brotherhood. 

Christianity has always been a 
revolutionary movement; it is s0 
today. Even more important it is a 
reconciling movement. 
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Pastor's Study 


THE CASE FOR EVIL 


By CLAUDE C. DOUGLAS 


Formerly professor of Theology, 
University of Southern California 


Can ANYTHING be said in 
favor of evil? 

Truth is often expressed in con- 
tradictions and paradoxes. Evil has 
too long been regarded as the Judas 
among the elements of the cosmic 
economy, or as an interloper from 
some super sphere. But the evil we 
know so vitally affects all human 
existence that it is the part of wis- 
dom to seek for its ultimate reason 
for being in order that we may so 
adjust ourselves to its various forms 
as to make it, if we can, contribute 
to human welfare. 

The problem of evil is as old as 
humanity itself. The belief that it 
originated with the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden breaks down with 
the obvious fact that this theory 
does not account for the evil in the 
serpent which, according to the cre- 
ation story, was a creature of God. 

We get nowhere with the notion 
that the Devil worked through the 
serpent, for here we must go fur- 
ther back and account for the 
Devil. To say that he was once an 
angel of light (after Milton’s “Par- 
adise Lost”) and fell from his first 
estate leaves untouched the cause 
of his fall, which would classify as 
the evil factor. 
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It will be accepted without argu- 
ment that there is a large element 
of natural evils such as fires, floods, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, extreme 
heat and cold, poisons, accidents, 
sickness, decay, and death. Moral 
evils are equally apparent. It is my 
contention that all evils, both nat- 
ural and moral, are accounted for 
by a condition structural in the 
ground of the universe. This con- 
dition is as old as God and inde- 
pendent of any will. Paradoxical as 
it is, the ultimate source of evil is 
not itself evil, but is one with the 
source of good. Experience teaches 
us clearly that what we know of 
evil in the world is the result of 
the activity of power, which is the 
basic principle of the universe. 
Since God is the total power in 
the universe, and since the action 
and reaction of its forces—physical, 
biological, moral, and spiritual—all 
must stem from the activity of that 
total power, all phenomena are but 
the expression of the activity of that 
one Power. 

There is no ground for assuming 
the existence of one or more an- 
tagonistic rival powers, and sugges- 
tions to that effect have naturally 
grown out of our inability to ex- 
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plain the mysteries of creation and 
the co-existence of good and evil. 
Some views about the nature of 
God have blocked the way of a 
search for the ultimate source of 
evil, and it is a shock to many to 
hear it said that God is the total 
power in the universe and, there- 
fore, the ultimate source of evil as 
well as of good. 

One’s views on this matter will 
depend largely upon one’s concep- 
tions of the Nature of God. We 
are on safe ground when we affirm 
that God is not responsible for his 
own nature any more than man for 
his, or brute and tree for theirs. 
And no being can change its own 
nature. 

An 


essential characteristic of 


power, as we know it, is activity. 
We sometimes speak of power as 


latent; but since power is not 
power unless active, we cannot 
think of power as beginning to be 
or beginning to be acting. We must 
think of it as dynamic and con- 
tinuously active 

There can be no power without 
activity; and while we know of no 
way by which it can be increased or 
diminished, we know it can be 
transmitted and transmuted to dif- 
ferent forms of manifestation. 
There is no way of showing that 
total power (God) is unlimited. 
The old query, “What will hap- 
pen if an irresistible force meets 
an immovable object?” must be 
ruled out, since all that we know 
of power is from its manifestations 
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which are always in _ limited 
measure so that literal omnipotence 
is at best only a theory. 

Evil is not an essential being, 
but a condition produced by the 
activity of power. Mere power as 
we know it from its manifestations 
is neither good nor evil per se, but 
is potential for both. 

A man falling from a_ great 
height and striking the unyielding 
ground is killed. This tragedy, of 
course, belongs to the category of 
evil. But you may not say that gray- 
itation which drew the body down 
is evil, nor that the resisting earth 
is evil. These forces are neutral, 
The heat of your cookstove is not 
evil because it burns your cake or 
your fingers. No one would con- 
tend that water is evil because, on 
occasion, it destroys property and 
human life. 

Likewise, we must think of all 
the so-called forces of nature: grav- 
itation, electricity, chemical affinity, 
physical and biological action and 
reaction in every form. These 
forces are neutral; not they, but 
only the results of their activity, can 
be classed as good or evil or both 
according to the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which and the 
objects upon which action takes 
place. 

We must, therefore, reject the as- 
sumption that while power is neu- 
tral God manipulates it for good 
and some malignant being manipu- 
lates it for evil. This view breaks 
down with the easily observable 
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and demonstrable fact of experience 
that the same force in the same 
process at the same time produces 
both good and evil. 

A downpour of rain may destroy 
one crop while it nourishes an- 
other. The hot sun may blister the 
skin of one person while giving 
only a beautiful tan to another. A 
drug may assist nature in restoring 
health to one, but similarly applied 
to another may result in death. 
“One’s meat is another’s poison” is 
a well-known adage that adds its 
testimony to our thesis that good 
and evil come from one source. 

We accept the law of physics 
that there is no action without re- 
sistance, and that action and re- 
action are always equal. It is basic- 
ally the same where moral power 
operates under the same laws and 
principles. Moral forces also are 
neutral and potential for both good 
and evil in their activity. 


Tue basic moral power charac- 
teristic of personality is desire; and 
there can be no desire without cor- 
responding hindrances of its grati- 
fication. Complete satisfaction or 
enjoyment would leave no room 
for desire, a state impossible to con- 


ceive. No wonder the Buddha’s 
problem of getting rid of desire has 
always seemed insoluble. Desire it- 
self is morally neutral, and it is 
morally good or evil only when the 
subject, by choice and will, restrains 
or implements the desire. 

We may, therefore, confidently 
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reject the theory that human nature 
is inherently evil. Only by accom- 
modation can we speak of good 
and evil tendencies in man’s nature. 
All the elements of man’s nature 

may be called good in the sense that 
they are not evil, and that without 
them there could not be a moral 
being. To qualify as a personality, 
man must have desires and im- 
pulses and the intelligence and will 
to restrain or to direct them. De- 
sires and impulses are involuntary 
and, to bring them to the fruitage 
of good or evil, the subject must 
choose to restrain or to implement 
them. 

It is related that once John 
Ruskin was crossing a London 
street with a friend when the latter 
complained of the “nasty, dirty, dis- 
gusting London mud.” Mr. Ruskin 
pointed out that in the laboratory 
it could be shown that the mud was 
composed of water, sand, clay, and 
soot—nasty enough when trampled 
together under the feet of horses 
and men. Water, sand, clay and 
soot. But pure water makes the 
sparkling dewdrop! sand, in one of 
its highest forms, the opal; clay, 
with its elements properly ar- 
ranged, the sapphire; and soot, pure 
carbon in its highest form, the bril- 
liant diamond. One envies the man 
who was the first to say, “Dirt is 
just matter out of place.” 

Every element of man’s nature is 
potential for both good and evil, 
the evil arising from lack of con- 
trol and right direction, the func- 
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tion of the judgment and the will. 
We may not say that mere poten- 
tiality is evil, for nothing is poten- 
tial for evil that is not also poten- 
tial for good. Few would contend 
that man’s constitutional urge to 
self-preservation is evil, or that the 
impulse to self-propagation is evil, 
or that the desire for the acquisition 
of the means of living is evil. But 
the unrestrained implementation of 
these natural urges has led to mur- 
der, theft, and sexual vices, all ele- 
ments of personality put to wrong 
use. 

If God is the total Power of the 
universe, if no existence is possible 
without Power, if Power is not 
power unless active, if action and 
reaction are equal and opposite, 
then in the cosmic economy evil is 
not only inevitable, but the condi- 
tion that makes it possible is nec- 
essary to any existence we know. 

This conception may evoke the 
charge that it is a materialistic 
philosophy and leads to a doctrine 
of fatalism, which at first seems to 
be a “fatal” objection. If God is 
limited by a nature for which he is 
not responsible and which he can 
not change, what is left but sheer 
chance or fate? We might agree 
that all this is rank materialism 
were it not for a redeeming feature 
which makes all the difference in 
the world; for there is discoverable 
in this ultimate Power the charac- 
teristics of personality. 

That we find in the ultimate 
Power intelligence, sensibility, and 
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will is no more strange than to 
find uncreated Power. But these 
personality characteristics are evi- 
dent from their appearance in hu- 
man personality, which itself can be 
a product only of ultimate Power, 
the source of all phenomena. This 
agrees with the dictum of our ex- 
perience that like begets like and 
ex nthilo nihil fit. There cannot be 
more in the creature than is in its 
creator. 

To say that evil is inevitable be- 
cause of a condition structural in 
the ultimate Power as God is not to 
say that God can do nothing about 
it. Whatever elements there are in 
the ultimate Life must of necessity 
affect all activity of that Life. 

The personality characteristics of 
desire and will must play an ef- 
fective part in that activity. Perhaps 
some confusion in theological con- 
ceptions might have been avoided 
if there had always been a clear dis- 
tinction made between the will of 
God and the power of God. The 
will of God must always be defined 
as desire, choice and purpose, but 
never as the power to execute. 

That there is in the ultimate Life 
desire to avoid the evil and to at- 
tain the good is evident even in the 
natural world. In the moral sphere 
we find the same predilection for 
the good. Even in primitive tribes 
the good predominates in moral 
habits, customs, and moral sanc- 
tions. With this preferential ele- 
ment in life’s forces as a spring- 
board, man has constantly, even if 
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not uniformly, advanced in civil- 
ization, showing a growing sense 
of obligation and responsibility that 
insistently and increasingly de- 
mands that those who are able shall 
share the good things of life with 
the victims of some form of evil. 

Hence, the widespread and 
growing missionary enterprises, 
the countless voluntary remedial so- 
cial service organizations which are 
increasing daily. Man’s innate sense 
of right has persistently and in- 
creasingly manifested the existence 
and activity of the remedial and 
restorative principle in the ever- 
changing human scene. 

We need only note that the con- 
sensus of civilized man has dem- 
onstrated his unselfish, benevolent, 
and beneficent activity in abolish- 
ing human slavery over wide areas. 
The present struggle which points 
toward ultimate victory over racial 
segregation further demonstrates 
the predominance of the moral mo- 
tive. Man’s constant struggle for 
personal and social improvement 
shows his inherent goodness, a rep- 
lica of the ultimate Life which pro- 
duced him. 


Our central thesis is further illus- 
trated in the rival play of life’s con- 
structive and destructive forces. 
Paradoxical as it is, the construc- 
tive and destructive forces of na- 
ture in their rivalry co-operate with 
each other for good, else life as we 
know it would end. 

Moral character cannot be cre- 
ated out of hand or by fiat. It is the 
product of choices made by the sub- 
ject between conflicting desires. 
When the subject chooses what to 
him seems morally right in the in- 
stance, by that much he adds to a 
developing good moral character. 
Good moral character is impossible 
without conflicting desires which 
set the stage for moral choices. 

Of course, I have not settled all 
the problems presented by the ex- 
istence of evil. It would be silly to 
attempt such. But it seems clear 
that from the nature of the cosmic 
ground revealed in nature and 
man the possibility of evil is in- 
eradicably fixed. “All things are 
possible with God” except the im- 
possible. In this discussion we have 
come upon one of the impossibles. 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 


While the New Curist1an ApvocatTE invites the opinions of 
readers on all its contents, we are especially eager for pro 
and con statements on such theological articles as this. Why 
not try out your own theological insights on the age-old 


problem of evil?—Eds. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


HOW WE 
KEEP OUR SABBATHS 


By H. MYRON BRAUN 


Pastor, Browne Memorial Methodist Church, 
Jersey City, N. ]. 


Are the old Sunday “blue laws” 
something we are well rid of? 


Many OF US remember the 
old-time Sunday—church in the 
morning, Sunday school in the 
afternoon, Epworth League, and 
after that the evening service. Sun- 
day meant “No!” to almost every- 
thing except a lot of churchgoing. 
Sunday newspapers, movies, and 
ball games were taboo. Only the 
most essential work was permitted. 

Now-a-days Sunday is a day of 
work in many homes. 

Lawnmowers, car-polishing rags, 
garden tools, and paint brushes are 
heated with activity. Even in many 
stores, it’s “business as usual.” 

These questions arise in the Prot- 
estant mind: Is there anything to 
be gained from this change? Have 
we lost something we should have 
kept? Or are the old rules some- 
thing we’re well rid of? 

We need to remember, first of 
all, that early America was basical- 
ly Protestant. It was a relatively 
homogeneous community of West- 
ern European background and in- 
terests. The entire culture was 
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really established on Protestant 
principles and on Protestant moral- 
ity, which holds that, essentially, 
life is lived to the glory of God. It 
began in the Protestant sense of vo- 
cation, with each life contributing 
to the goal of a holy community. 

All this resulted in our modern 
democracy, with its assumption of 
personal responsibility. 

Protestant democracy separated 
church and state. But our founding 
fathers separated them on the clear 
assumption that the state could not 
do without the principles of reli- 
gion. In modern times we have as- 
sumed that separation of church 
and state means that the state goes 
without religion. 

We have done that in our gov- 
ernment, in our schools, and espe- 
cially in the conduct of much of 
our business life. We have lived off 
the fruits of Protestant democracy 
without putting anything back in- 
to it to assure its future vitality. 

Protestantism declares that there 
is something basically at stake here 
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in the decline of Sunday observ- 
ance, that there are values to be 
conserved. 

For one thing, the decline of Sun- 
day involves the infringement of 
the human right to a day of rest. 
Employees are often forced to work 
on the day that should be their day 
of rest and recreation. They are de- 
prived of the opportunity to attend 
the group worship of God. 

Pressure is exerted on many busi- 
nesses by their competitors. If one 
store opens on Sunday, the com- 
peting merchants feel they must al- 
so open to keep their share of the 
business. This is an infringement 
of human rights through competi- 
tive pressure. 

For another thing, our concern 
for Sunday reminds us of the neces- 
sity of rest out of which the He- 
brew Sabbath began. During the 
recent wars, our industrial plants 
were under terrific pressure to pro- 
duce the maximum. Some tried to 
work their employees seven days a 
week. But they soon discovered that 
the worker did better work when 
he stayed on the job only six days. 
In 1940, atheist Communists in 
Russia restored a day of rest with- 
out religious implications. 

The development of the 40-hour 
week and the general shortening 
of working hours are based on this 
demonstrated need. Organized 
labor is interested in Sunday ob- 
servance because businesses that re- 
main open seven days a week re- 
quire too much of their employees. 
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Another obvious value is the fact 
that Sunday is God-centered. When 
Jesus replied to the Pharisees, he 
said, “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” 
This means that man didn’t make 
it, but that it was given to him. 
And it is to be used ultimately, 
therefore, to the glory of God. 

If worship and God are crowded 
out, it is no longer for the good of 
man. What’s finally good for man, 
the child, is also to the glory of 
God the Father. 

So there are values to be recap- 
tured. And unless the basic reli- 
gious foundation of American de 
mocracy is reinstated, not only our 
Sundays but also much more we 
value is lost. 

We must admit that in many 
areas the Roman Catholic Church 
is doing more than the Protestants 
to arouse public opinion against 
the businesses that remain open on 
Sundays. Even the retail associa- 
tions are entering the fight against 
the greed of those who advertise 
business as usual on Sundays. 

Those who champion the cause 
of stricter Sunday observance are 
frequently called “legalists.” Are we 
not setting up rules when our reli- 
gion is supposed to free us from the 
law? Are we not denying the state- 
ment of Jesus that the Sabbath is 
for man and so he should have it 
to enjoy it? 

The letter of the law is one thing, 
and the spirit is another. The test 
of any tradition or institution, 
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whether it be precious Sunday or 
the Church or anything else, is: 
Does it do anything valuable or 
worth while for people? That’s 
what Jesus meant when he said that 
the Sabbath was created for man. It 
was to do something valuable for 
man to contribute to his highest 
welfare. 

But if man’s use or abuse of it 
finally eliminates Sunday by taking 
away its function of rest and wor- 
ship, then it no longer does good. 
To keep it we have to use it for its 
intended purpose. 

Again, we see the basic Christian 
idea of finding ultimate freedom 
through binding oneself to some- 
thing greater, through an ultimate 
dedication of self. The whole his- 
tory of Sunday indicates its purpose 
to free mankind from slavery and 
from the great desire to accumulate 
too much wealth. It brings us back 
each week to the values that count. 

The goal of life is not work, but 
what follows work—rest and thank- 
fulness to God. So basic is the idea 
of the Sabbath that the first chapter 
of Genesis shows its relationship to 
all of creation. 

Sunday in our time must be re- 
stored by sensitive souls as a day of 
opportunity for rest and worship. 
After all, the old Sunday may not 
have been so forbidding as we some- 
times think. It was a day that had 
its Saturday-night preparations at 
home. It was a family day and a 
church day. 

We all know that much of our 
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Sunday buying could be done on 
Saturday. There is no real necessity 
for commercializing Sunday, re- 
quiring anyone to keep his store or 
his theater open. 

The Protestant principle involved 
here is the second half of the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all be. 
lievers. The first half says that every 
man is his own priest before God. 
And the second half tells us that a 
priest has obligations. He represents 
others as well as himself before God. 

The laity and the clergy are under 
the same obligation to make dis- 
ciples. All believing laymen, ac- 
cording to Luther, “are worthy to 
appear before God, to pray for 
others, to teach each other mutually 

...” And one way of teaching is 
by our example. 

The solution of this problem of 
Sunday observance is, of course, a 
personal one. It depends on per- 
sonal responsibility. 

The actress Blanche Yurka quit 
the Broadway stage a couple of 
years ago because the plays were too 
filthy for her conscience to con- 
done. She told an interviewer that 
the playwrights will write filth be- 
cause the people will pay to see it. 

Personal responsibility can clean 
up many things, from the plays on 
Broadway to the wastepaper we 
carelessly throw on the streets, 
the kind of shows we watch on 
television to the way we give aid 
and comfort to the alcohol traffic. 
It will change our habits of Sunday 
observance too. 
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World Parish 


Mining and Learning 


By CARL REAM 


A-3 missionary in Africa 


Reprinted from The African Christian 
Advocate (April-June, 1956) 


Here is the firsthand story of a day in 
the life of a 20th-century missionary. 


Ir IS ABOUT 3:30 in the after- 
noon, and you are just finishing 
that second cup of coffee while 
looking out over the front lawn of 
your comfortable home in a Johan- 
nesburg suburb. Your mind is rac- 
ing over the things you will need 
for the evening’s class when Alf 
announces, “We'd better be on 
our way, brother, if we’re going to 
get there by five.” Your arising 
from that comfortable chair on 
that sunny South African veranda 
begins an evening of excitement. 
“You” are Carl Ream, newly ar- 
rived A-3 in Johannesburg. “Alf” 
is your missionary colleague, a 
Swede who has been in the Johan- 
nesburg work with his family for 
five years and is preparing to leave 
in July on furlough. “There” is 
Durban Deep, a compound where 
native mine workers live. You are 
going to take part in and learn as 
much as you can about the basic 
educational work which the Meth- 
odist mission is carrying on with 
the native Africans who work in 
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the great South African gold mines. 
Getting up from your porch 
chair, you start gathering the ma- 
terials you will need for the eve- 
ning’s work. “Let’s see, there’s the 
Laubach charts, the projector and 
screen; the suitcase is still in the 
runk of the car from last night. 
Alf left the globe down at the of- 
fice this morning, so we'd better 
go by there and pick that up. Yeah, 
and while we're there we can get 
some more Xibuka. We sold all 
we had with us last night.” 
You then hop in the car with 
Alf, waiting expectantly to see if 
ol’ Lizzie will start. (You remem- 
ber only too well how it “died” on 
the way to Blyvoor and refused to 
start, leaving you stranded in the 
middle of the veld for a while.) 
Good! Today it starts and you’re 
off. The necessary materials are 
picked up at the office and the car 
makes its way on to Southwest 
mine compound. 
Arriving at Southwest you find 
Frank Ngulele and Davida Wut- 
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samba waiting. They are to be 
helpers for the evening. While you 
and Alf are teaching in one com- 
pound, these two Africans, who 
have advanced a little beyond their 
brothers in studies, will be teach- 
ing a class in another compound. 

Then you four make your way 
toward the towering skyscrapers 
of Johannesburg and through the 
already thickening rush-hour traf- 
fic. The city is met and conquered 
and left behind, left with all its 
problems and worries; the car 
drives through the open high veld 
(high prairie-like grasslands) and 
soon you come to Rand Leases 
compound where Frank and Da- 
vida are left. Onward for a few 
miles through veld and _ large 
golden mine dumps, you come to 
Durban Deep compound, the 
scene of the evening’s activities. 

The men are at the gate to greet 
you. After a round of handshakes 
and the traditional greeting, they 
pack all the “stuff” into the com- 
pound. (This is a large living area 
built like army barracks, only in 
long rows; the rows meet, forming 
a square. The whole thing reminds 
you of a prison yard.) 

Compounds house many men, 
perhaps up to 9,000. As you walk 
through with your men you feel 
the many eyes staring out from 
black faces toward your white 
face. You feel them staring at you 
from their sewing machines (for 
many make extra money in this 
way), or some stare from small 
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groups gathered just to have a bull. 
session African style. 


Y ou REACH the small room 
where your Methodist men live, sit 
down behind the _ cloth-covered 
table, and bow in prayer for guid- 
ance. The men file by, and again 
you are greeted formally with a 
handshake and a few words. You 
smile and return their greeting 
with a few memorized phrases 
you’ve managed to learn. 

Alf opens the meeting with a 
short peppy song, and then one of 
the leaders prays. Oh, how these 
Africans pray! Even in your 
sketchy knowledge of Xitswa, you 
can grasp the feeling of thankful- 
ness and intentness of petitions, 

Now you've gathered into a 
corner of the room all those who 
are in the meeting and can’t read. 
Teaching reading and writing by 
the Laubach system, after about 
two months here, you were able to 
learn all the phrases that are con- 
nected with the reading charts. 
You can stand up and rattle off 
sentence after sentence with the aid 
of a picture showing how “BA” is 
made. 

Of course, there have been those 
helpless moments when an African 
(thinking you know the language) 
spouts off into a long spiel about 
something or other and you stand 
there nodding innocently, not 
knowing what to do next. It’s fun, 
though, and they are patient with 
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us missionary creatures who 
mangle their language so badly. 

Anyway, you make pretty good 
progress this evening with your 
group of 10 non-readers. You, too, 
experience the thrill which is theirs 
when they recognize written sylla- 
bles on the big charts; then they 
recognize words in a book, and 
then when they struggle with their 
first sentence, this is the joy of the 
work. The smile or the short high 
shriek of exclamation when they 
begin really to see that they’re learn- 
ing thrills you. 

Alf is starting the lesson of the 
month, which has been printed in 
our little monthly educational 
newspaper, called Xzbuka. Forty- 
five pairs of eyes in a small, ill- 
lighted compound room are on the 


globe. The light from the projector 
(our “sun”) falls on the globe as 
Alf tries to explain what makes 
night and day. Facts like: the earth 
is round like an orange; or, the sun 
stands still and the earth spins— 
facts like these cause a wave of 


whispers and _ head-shaking to 
spread through the room. 

My, what exclamations resound 
off the bunk-lined walls when he 
tells them that it can be 7:30 in the 
evening here in South Africa and 
at the same time 11:30 in the morn- 
ing in America. Aye! Aye! Eeee! 
...and so on through the lesson, 
new horizons being illumined, 
eyes being opened, and minds 
awakened. Men become better 
Christians because men become en- 
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lightened Christians. As you look 
into the faces of these men you 
know that God has given his good 
self again in giving you the oppor- 
tunity to serve in this way, and 
deep down you are thankful. 

New songs are taught, slides are 
shown to substantiate the lesson, a 
short message of inspiration is 
heard, and the class is closed with 
prayer. You pack up the things 
while Alf is selling books (for the 
demand for books is really great in 
the compounds). The men help 
you carry the things back to the car 
where good-bys and another round 
of handshaking takes place. After 
picking up Frank and Davida, the 
car makes its way back through 
the mine dumps, which line the 
highway, toward the glistening 
lights of Joni and its suburbs. 

Frank and Davida had a good 
meeting too; and, after discussing 
all that went on, you four begin to 
sing. The words are in Xitswa, but 
the tunes are familiar. You sing all 
the way to Southwest; there you 
let Frank and Davida out and start 
on your way home. You and Alf 
talk about the evening—how to 
make the next one better, special 
happenings, the progress of some 
of the individuals in the class; you 
talk about lots of things. You feel 
good, really good—and tired. 

Home again and bed. . . the end 
of a great evening. Just one eve- 
ning though, there'll be more—at 
least three years—and who knows, 
maybe a lifetime. 
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Pastoral Care 


TAKING THE CHURCH 
TO THE HOMEBOUND 


J ESUS forever committed the 
Church to serve the needs of the 
homebound when he said, “I was 
sick and you visited me, I was in 
prison and you came to me... .” 

But who are the homebound? .Of 
course, there are those whose con- 
finement is only temporary, like the 
mothers of newborn babies. How 
understandingly the church can 
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serve through the calls of the pastor 
and the nursery home visitor! 

There are those suffering from 
illnesses that can be healed after a 
season at home. And here, too, the 
church can aid to recovery through 
pastoral visits and through cards, 
flowers, and fruit that make the 
sick person say, “I never knew I 
had so many friends.” 

Others are temporarily home 
bound by afflictions that may leave 
them partially handicapped. The 
effects of polio, rheumatic fever, 
arthritis, epilepsy, and failure of 
hearing or vision often cut the 
sufferer off from the church com- 
munity. The church can do much 
to restore such people to areas of 
usefulness and fellowship. For ex- 
ample, every church should have 
banisters and ramps for the bene- 
fit of the handicapped. Mechanical 
hearing aids should be installed in 
the pews for the hard of hearing. 

The pastor should be able to refer 
his handicapped members to hear- 
ing and speech centers, or perhaps 
to a state department of rehabili- 


Home department secretary brings 
magazines to elderly members 
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tation. Most important of all, lead- 
ers of the local church should so 
prepare their various groups that 
handicapped people may be ac- 
cepted not as objects of sympathy, 
but as useful members. 

The main consideration of this 
article, however, is the permanently 
homebound, the people who are so 
mentally or physically disabled that 
their recovery is improbable and 
their participation in the program 
of the church severely limited. In- 
cluded in this group are those who, 
while not afflicted themselves, are 
yet responsible for the nursing care 
of those who must remain at home. 

It is said that, in earlier days, 
Eskimos set their old people adrift 
on an ice floe when they became a 
burden. Even today, many people 
are inclined to neglect those who 
have been “out of circulation” for 
a long time. At the onset of illness, 
they may be well remembered but, 
as the months turn into years, they 
are left more and more to them- 
selves, 

Every church should have a con- 
structive program for its home- 
bound members. 

First, it can give them a sense of 
belonging through meeting their 
individual needs. Sometimes their 
biggest problems are financial be- 
cause they have finished their years 
of productivity and their savings 
have been depleted by medical ex- 
penses. In such cases it would be 
helpful if their church owned a hos- 
pital bed, a wheel chair, a walker 
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or adjustable crutches which they 
could borrow in time of need. 

Sometimes, believe it or not, the 
problem is that of too much money. 
An elderly widow, knowing noth- 
ing about her husband’s business, 
may be left with financial interests * 
which she is neither physically nor 
mentally capable of managing. For 
such a need, a church committee 
could be organized on which may 
be placed experienced businessmen, 
lawyers, or public accountants who 
are willing to give the benefit of 
their experience. 

The heaviest load of the church’s 
ministry to the homebound falls on 
the minister, but he finds in this 
ministry one of his best reasons for 
preaching. It is worth while for his 
sermons to be broadcast for the 
benefit of the homebound if for no 
one else. Though the woman con- 
fined to her house may hear more 
eloquent preachers, she gets a cer- 
tain warmth from hearing the min- 
ister of her own church. 

More important still are the pas- 
tor’s visits. Others have part in this 
ministry but no one can take his 
place. He is God’s special repre- 
sentative. 

To be most helpful, the pastor 
must always be perfectly honest 
with the patient, neither morbid 
nor overly cheerful. If recovery is 
doubtful, it is cruel to plant in his 
mind a vain hope. 

His greatest success would be to 
lead the homebound member to 
face his problems, however large, 
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with Christian faith and courage. 
This he may accomplish not so 
much by the wisdom of words as 
by the wisdom of silence. If he is 
willing to listen, he will discover 
that the patient is often his own 
best counselor. As he unburdens 
himself to a trusted pastor, the Holy 
Spirit may lead him to the solution 
of his problems. 

The pastor should anticipate the 
need for observing the Lord’s Sup- 
per at regular intervals. Other cour- 
tesies such as cards from the pastor 
on birthdays are also appreciated. 
And many other services could be 
added to the pastor’s ministry. 

It is only fair, however, to recog- 
nize that because he is equally re- 
sponsible to other groups in his 
church, he cannot spend all his time 
with the homebound members. Ac- 
tually, he cannot measure up to 
their need for companionship. The 
effective church must supplement 
his ministry in many ways. 


Tue church school should as- 
sume a substantial part of this re- 
sponsibility through the home de- 
partment, in which all homebound 
members are enrolled. The secre- 
tary should visit them and present 
copies of Mature Years, if they are 
elderly. They should also receive 
copies of the student’s lesson man- 
ual which they would use if they 
were not confined at home. 

Since reading is a main interest 
of many homebound people, books 
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may be provided from the church 
library or from the nearest public 
library. Rather than imposing her 
own literary tastes upon her charge, 
the home department secretary 
should anticipate individual needs, 
considering educational background 
as well as physical and mental con- 
dition. Most homebound people en- 
joy light reading. Others are best 
challenged by something more 
scholarly. One elderly preacher re- 
quested a Greek New Testament, 
which he found great joy in trans- 
lating. 

Church programs of special in- 
terest for the homebound may be 
recorded and played for their bene- 
fit by the home department secre- 
tary or by others in the church 
school who assume the responsi- 
bility. It is seldom advisable to 
weary the patient with the record- 
ing of a long service. He will prob- 
ably be more interested in hearing 
special sermons by the pastor, or 
part of a Christmas cantata by the 
choir. 

He will even enjoy a short wor- 
ship service from the youth division 
or the children’s division, especially 
when a member of his family takes 
part. Pictures of interesting church 
activities should be made in order 
that the home department secretary 
may show her members the high 
lights of the program. 

Small groups of children from 
the church school may visit home- 
bound members occasionally to ex- 
plain an interesting project on 
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which they have worked or to sing 
some of their children’s songs. It 
should be explained in advance to 
the children, however, that sick 
people, and especially old people, 
are often emotional and _ easily 
moved to tears. If they weep in re- 
sponse to the children’s attention, 
it is because they are happy, not 
sad. 

The WSCS is responsible for an 
important part in the church’s min- 
istry to the homebound women of 
the church. In order that they may 
know they have not been eliminated 
from the active program of the so- 
ciety, they should be included as 
members of the active circles, even 
though they cannot attend meet- 
ings. Members of their group 
should then make visits on a rotat- 
ing basis. A sick person is given a 
greater feeling of belonging when 
many church friends show atten- 
tions. 

Ministering to the homebound 
offers full play to the originality of 
circle members. A sunshine basket 
at Christmas is hardly adequate. 
Times of physical crisis may be re- 
membered by a “gift a day” basket 
to which each circle member con- 
tributes an inexpensive present. 

In addition to the attention of 
the active circles, some societies 
group their homebound members 
into a separate home circle with an 
active woman for its leader. It then 
becomes her duty to make current 
mission study books and materials 
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available to those who are inter- 
ested. 

In every service, however, it 
should be remembered that it is the 
personal touch that counts. When 
one home circle leader discontinued 
writing individual greetings in the 
margins of the weekly bulletins that 
were mailed to the homebound, she 
received a disappointed phone call 
from one who expressed more ap- 
preciation for the personal note than 
for the bulletin. Homebound mem- 
bers need to feel that they are more 
than a name on a church addresso- 
graph file. 

More important than a sense of 
belonging is a sense of usefulness to 
the church. What can the home- 
bound member do? The answer 
will depend, of course, upon the 
mental and physical ability of the 
patient. Some may become inter- 
ested in learning the Braille alpha- 
bet so that they may transcribe in- 
teresting articles for the blind mem- 
bers of their church. 

Others may employ their time 
usefully in knitting or crocheting 
for their friends. In a Woman’s So- 
ciety bazaar, a booth may be pro- 
vided where the handiwork of the 
homebound members is displayed 
for sale. They will be interested to 
know that they have helped to raise 
funds for the society’s local work. 

Some may be encouraged to 
strengthen their ties of friendship 
in the church and elsewhere by 
writing letters. Here is a service 
they can also render to men in the 
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armed services. Those who receive 
their letters, however, should be 
prompt to reply in order that the 
postman’s visit may be a high point 
in their day. 

The greatest service that any 
Christian can render the home- 
bound is through prayer. Quite 
often, their friendship with God 
has been cultivated through many 
years of communion. Because they 
may have established the lines of 
prayer in their own times of trouble, 
their lives may be channels through 
which the power of God flows into 
the lives of others. 

It hardly need be added that the 
ministry of the church should en- 
able the homebound to make a 
Christian adjustment to their 
handicaps. 

A girl graduating with honors 
from high school and making en- 
thusiastic plans for her college ca- 
reer is confined to a wheel chair 
with muscular dystrophy. Because 
her condition will continue to 
deteriorate until death takes her, 
the buoyant hopes of her youth will 
never be realized. She needs the 
strength and counsel of her church! 

An elderly person who has been 
vigorous, useful and independent 
for many years, is compelled be- 


cause of sickness to sell her home 
and move in with her children. She 
now feels the rub of having to fit 
into another family’s schedule, 
More awkward still is the position 
of being a burden to those whom 
she loves. Here again the church 
faces the challenge of helping such 
a person find happiness through 
making the proper adjustment. 

In its every contact, the church 
must help its homebound members 
discover John’s secret of the victory 
that overcomes ... even our faith. 
They must come to believe in the 
goodness of God in spite of evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

If our homebound friends are to 
have faith in the goodness of God, 
however, they must not hold him 
responsible for their troubles. Could 
it be that a God who is like a father 
would deliberately bring suffering 
and sickness and heartache to any- 
one of his children? 

If our homebound members could 
only realize that while God is not 
responsible for adversity he is able 
to transform trouble into blessing! 

It is only through the Christian 
faith, then, that one may be able to 
say with Paul, J take pleasure in 
infirmities ... for Christ’s sake, for 
when I am weak, then I am strong. 


TEN RULES FOR BETTER LIVING 
(Titles of Sermons on the Ten Commandments) 


“The Sovereignty of God” 
“The Necessity of Intolerance” 
“Recovery of Urgency” 

“From Holiday to Holy Day” 


“On Choosing and Being Ancestors” 


“Reverence for Life” 

“Sex, Sanity, and Sanctity” 
“On Being Trustworthy” 
“To Bless or to Blast” 
“The Mastery of Desire” 


—R. Marvin Stuart, First Methodist Church, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Concluding Lent and begin- 
ning the Eastertide season, 
these suggestions are of- 
fered for Sunday sermons. 
Eastertide color is white. 


Proving the Will of God: April 7, 
Fifth Sunday in Lent. Text: “ . that 
ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 
Rom. 12:2. Scripture: Mark 10:32-45; 
Acts 10:23-33. 


WE HAVE BEEN concentrating 
(“bending all energies to one point, 
going directly to that point, looking 
neither to the right nor the left” ), 
focusing everything on something 
other than the will of God. Life 
demands a great faith anchored in 
a great Reality! 

Phillips translates this text: 
“Prove in practice that the plan of 
God for you is good.” 

Six students came to see me. 
Rubbing up against the rough 
edges of life, they had found God 
was not real. In this inner struggle 
they were discovering their own 
faith. This was birth: proving, test- 
ing the will of God. 

We cling desperately to our own 
little artificial world of peace when 
there is no peace. We are tied down 
in making money, in yielding to 
social pressures, in fulfilling end- 
less engagements. We are not bad; 
we are just busy. Our lives, frozen 
into. a mold, do not respond to 
God’s growing process. 
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Preaching 


SERMON 
SUGGESTIONS 


Plans are made and schemes are 
laid on a material level. It is not 
enough. God’s purposes are not 
realized casually. Prove the will of 
God! Throw yourself into it with 
all that you have; you will begin 
to understand, gradually or sudden- 
ly, what the mind of God is. 

With Paul Scherer, “We take the 
Kingdom of God for our end, the 
way of God for our means.” Dar- 
ing to come to grips with the will 
of God, we hear “authentic tidings 
of things invisible”; we throb to the 
“ebb and flow of ever-enduring 
power”; we know the ineffable 
“central peace, subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation!” 


Fulfilling the Body of Christ: April 14, 
Palm Sunday. Text: ‘So we, being 
many, are one body in Christ. . . .” 
Rom. 12:5. Scripture: Mark 11:1-11; 
Phil. 2:5-11; Rom. 12. 


Curist GAvE his life dying; we 
can give our lives living! 

To have no mission is the “final 
bankruptcy.” I cannot be the whole 
Body of Christ, but I can be a part 
of it. When his spirit possesses me, 
I can mean to humanity at least a 
fraction of what he meant. 

Christ moves up to each of us 
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Preaching 


2 RR a RR 


Special Days 


. 6—Ash Wednesday 
- 8—World Day of Prayer 
. 25—The Annunciation 
. 7—Passion Sunday 
. 14—Palm Sunday 
. 18—Maundy Thursday 
Apr. 19—Good Friday (black) 
Apr. 20—Easter Eve 
Apr. 21—Easter (white) 
Apr. 28—National Christian College Day 


and whispers, “Do you really want 
my secret? Do you wish my 


strength and my calm? Do you 
want to express the love of God to 
your fellows?” No reply. He waits, 
but no response. We are not rude, 
just busy. And life moves on be- 


yond us. 

As long as Christ haunts us, 
there is a chance for us. But too 
often we settle down, take our ease, 
and become “moderate” Christians. 
This is the end of us. The keen 
edge of the mind of Christ is lost 
to us, lost in the easy view of Christ! 

Are you willing, for example, to 
take Christ into this business ven- 
ture? It will make your business 
more difficult. It will introduce new 
factors: Not just what the market 
will stand, not just the wages we 
can get by with, but, What does 
God expect of this business? 

“And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us... .” The Word 
seeks again to become flesh in us. 


If we follow God, we shall know 
34 


him. If we fulfill his Spirit, we shall 
belong to him. “Allow God as re. 
vealed in Christ to become the cen- 
ter of your life and the pattern of 
your living.” 

Marks of a Christian: April 21, Easter. 
Scripture: Luke 24:13-35. Suggested 
anthems: “On That Sabbath Morn,” 


Datt; ‘Hallelujah Chorus’? (Mount of 
Olives) , Beethoven. 


THE FOUNTAINHEAD of the Chris. 
tian movement rests not with a new 
theory or even a fresh assurance of 
immortality, but in persons trans- 
formed by the presence of Christ 
after the “power of an indestructible 
life” (Heb. 7: 16). Easter gave the 
world a new kind of person. 

The Easter sermon gives oppor- 
tunity for interpreting the Christian 
belief in everlasting life and pro- 
claiming Christ risen from the dead. 
It is also a significant time for set- 
ting forth the characteristics of 
those persons in “the endless line of 
splendor” who march in the Easter 
parade that had its beginning in 
Joseph’s garden beside the open 
tomb. There an angel said to 
Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary: “He is not here; for he is 
risen . . . go quickly and tell his 
disciples that he is risen from the 
dead, and behold, he is going be- 
fore you into Galilee” (Matt. 28: 6, 
7). 

Among such characteristics are 
the following, each of which brings 
forth ready illustrations to the 
preacher’s mind: 

1. Persons made up not from the 
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outside in, but from the inside out. 
2. Persons marked with a relent- 
less passion to make the world a 
better place in which to live. 
3. Persons who have an unending 
faith in the goodness of God. 


A City Called Heaven: April 28, Sunday 
after Easter. Scripture: John 14:1-8; 
Rev. 22:1-6. 


WHILE WE ARE always interested 
in what we preach, most preachers 
would be amazed to discover what 
they do not preach. 

John Sutherland Bonnell found a 
striking response both from his 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian congre- 
gation and radio listeners to a series 
of messages on “Heaven and Hell.” 
(Heaven and Heil, Abingdon Press, 
$1.00.) He attributes this to the fact 
that thoughtful people are asking 
questions about immortality, and 
that little is being said about it in 
the pulpits today. 

On the subject of hell he dis- 
covered that in his 19-year ministry 
in his church he had never specifi- 


cally devoted a sermon to the sub- 
ject, and that for 40 years previously 
his predecessors, Henry Howard, 
John Kelman, and John Henry 
Jowett, had missed it too. 

So the preacher may find a wealth 
of material for preaching on the 
post-Easter Sundays on subjects he 
has entirely neglected. Such a series 
carefully planned and publicized 
might help overcome the after- 
Easter slump in church attendance, 
which depresses preacher and con- 
gregation alike. 

A suggestion: Preach on “A City 
Called Heaven,” and stress not the 
Christian belief in immortality but 
its nature. The Fourth Gospel and 
Revelation alike offer many sug- 
gestions both on what heaven is and 
on what it is not. 

A medieval monk suggests three 
surprises that await the saint in 
heaven: 1. So many will be there 
that he did not expect. 2. So many 
will not be there that he did expect. 
3. He is there himself. 


A MATTER OF MORALS 


To ME, the final criterion of religion is ethical. | hold that religion 
is as amenable to ethical criticism as any other form of human be- 
havior. It is a noteworthy fact to anyone acquainted with the history 
of religion that many forms of religion, including contemporary forms, 
have not only been primitive and pre-scientific in their beliefs and 
practices but have ruthlessly violated ethical values. This means 
that the ultimate sanction of moral behavior is not religion, as is 
generally affirmed, but the ethical demands of associated living in the 
kind of world our empirical experience reveals. The Judeo-Christian 
religion offers a striking proof of this fact. The most scathing criticism 
of the eighth-century prophets and of Jesus was directed against 
traditional, official, and orthodox religion. 


—WuiiaM CuiayTon Bower, in This Is My Faith (Harper & Bros.) 
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Church Administration 


Transfering Members 
with Other Churches 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK DUNKLE, JR. 
Minister, Grace Methodist Church, Wilmington, Del. 


Moste and marrying Amer- 
ica is developing a practical ecu- 
menism. Increasingly, people cross 
denominational lines when they 
move or marry. 

When John and Mary marry, 
Presbyterian John will join Mary’s 
Methodist church if she is more 
active than he in church relation- 
ships. When John’s new job moves 
them across three states to another 


town, Mary and John will join a 


Lutheran church because it is 
nearer to their new home than 
either the Methodist or the Presby- 
terian church. Five years later, when 
a promotion takes John to the home 
office city clear across the continent, 


he and Mary will join a Disciples 
church because their children start 
going to that church with newly 
found friends. 

This is all to the good. Mary and 
John are links of understanding be- 
tween denominations. They are 
building the bridges over which the 
ecumenical spirit can march toward 
unity. They are demonstrating that 
the laity can lead to the Lord’s table 
in actual intercommunion. 

This is good also because Mary 
and John and their children are 
kept within the Church. Better an 
active, participating Presbyterian 
than a “former Methodist”—or a 
“former” anything! Better an at- 
tached family than a detached one! 

Protestantism has a stake not 
only in helping people to become 
Christians, but also in helping them 
to stay Christians, and anything 
that will make it easy for nonresi- 
dent or inactive church people to 
make active, local attachments is 
practical evangelism. 

Protestants must work together 
to restore them. This is not compe- 
tition; it is co-operation. 

And if this is so, we need to fa- 
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cilitate interdenominational trans- 
fers as gracefully and graciously as 
possible, eliminating any frictions 
we can. At least we ought to de- 
velop the techniques of transferring 
members from one denomination to 
another intelligently. 

This requires a shared under- 
standing of what church member- 
ship means in different denomina- 
tions so that we will know what 
to say to each other in correspond- 
ence, how not to offend, how to 
communicate across denomination- 
al lines, and how to handle trans- 
fers effectively and efficiently. 

In 1948, while serving as chair- 


man of the Department of Evange- 
lism of the Virginia Council of 
Churches, I approached these con- 
siderations by sending a question- 
naire to 100 Protestant pastors, tak- 
ing care to keep proportions de- 
nominationally and between rural 
and urban parishes. 

Three years later, while serving 
as chairman of the evangelism com- 
mittee of the Council of Churches 
of Wilmington, Del., I enlarged 
the scope of this study by personal 
interviews with 25 clergymen in 
Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Here is a chart summarizing 
some of the things I learned: 


Membership Procedures 


HOW RECEIVED 


(1) By immersion after pub- 
lic profession and by vote of 


congregation. 


(2) By vote of congregation 
to accept a church letter 
presented by candidate from 
another Baptist church. 


(3) By statement of candi- 
date that he has been mem- 
ber of another Baptist church 
and acceptance of this by 
vote of congregation now 
receiving or restoring him, 


(4) By vote of congregation 
to accept candidate as a 
Christian who is presenting a 
letter of commendation from 
a non-Baptist church, and 
then by immersing him. 
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BAPTIST 


HOW DISMISSED 


(1) By vote of congregation 
to give him a church letter 
addressed to any _ other 
church of “like faith and 
order,” that is, another Bap- 
tist church. 


(2) Sometimes by vote of 
congregation to give him a 
letter commending him to 
Christian fellowship or watch 
care of any other church, that 
is, not Baptist churches only. 


METHOD OF TRANSFER 


(1) Usually by the clerk of 
the church. 


(2) Occasionally by the pas- 
tor or office staff. 


Address the church itself, 
and begin “Dear friends:” 
Some time may elapse after 
communication is received 
because of necessity to wait 
until next business meeting 
of congregation, 


Membership records of a de- 
funct church not usually de- 
posited with any central au- 
thority. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CONGREGATIONAL-CHRISTIAN and EVANGELICAL AND 


HOW RECEIVED 


(1) If baptized as infant, 
received: into membership 
upon profession of faith by 
vote of congregation, usually 
after attending classes for in- 
struction. Former E. and R. 
churches call this “confirma- 
tion.” Adults are first bap- 
tized before being received 
into full membership if they 
have never been baptized as 
infants. 


(2) By vote of congregation 
upon presentation of letter 
or certificate of transfer (no 
standard term for such com- 
munication), Candidate usu- 
ally given such a document 
personally upon request to 
his former church. 


(3) By rededication or re- 
newal of covenant, if former 
membership has lapsed. 


REFORMED 


HOW DISMISSED 


(1) By vote of congregation 
to give him a letter or cer- 
tificate of transfer to any 
evangelical denomination. 


METHOD OF TRANSFER 


(1) Often the clerk of the 
congregation signs transfers, 


(2) But many times this js 
done by the pastor or office 
staff, 


Address the church itself, 
and begin “Dear friends;” 


Membership records of a de- 
funct church are often de- 
posited with state superin- 
tendent. Get his name from 
denominational yearbook, 


DISCIPLES or CHRISTIAN 


HOW RECEIVED 


(1) By immersion and by 
vote of congregation upon 
statement of faith, usually 
without attending classes. 


(2) By vote of congregation 
upon receipt of church letter 
from any denomination, but 


by immersion if candidate 
has not been so baptized. 


HOW BISMISSED 


(1) By vote of congregation 
to send a church letter, or 
give one, to a person trans- 
ferring membership to any 
denomination. 


FOR Methodists who move, TOGETHER has a plan 
for helping pastors keep track of them. When a sub- 
scriber moves, the post office sends the magazine a 
change of address. As a new subscription card is 
punched, an extra is made to be sent to the appropri- 
ate pastor, via his district superintendent, in the sub- 
scriber’s new home town. For other details of the plan 
see “Keeping Tab on Roving Methodists,” by Warren 
P. Clark (New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Nov., 1956, p. 


103). 


METHOD OF TRANSFER 


(1) Usually the elected sec- 
retary of a congregation signs 
church letters. 


(2) Sometimes this is done 
by pastor or office staff. 


Address church itself, and 
begin “Dear friends:” 


Some time may elapse after 


communication is received 
because of necessity to wait 
until business meeting of 
congregation. 


Membership records of de- 
funct church not usually de- 
posited with any central au- 
thority. 
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PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 


HOW RECEIVED 


(1) By baptism, either in- 
fants or adults become en- 
rolled as baptized members. 
Members of other denomina- 
tions may be enrolled as bap- 
tized members. 


(2) Confirmation by a bish- 
op admits baptized members 
into status as Communicant 
members, almost always after 
ittending classes for instruc- 
tion. 


(3) Upon presentation of a 
letter of transfer requested 
by candidate from munister 
of his former Protestant 
Episcopal (or Anglican com- 
munion) church. 


HOW RECEIVED 


(1) If baptized as infant, 
by confirmation administered 
by minister after candidate 
catechetical 
Adults are first baptized be- 
fore being confirmed if they 
have never been baptized as 
infants. 


attends classes. 


(2) By certificate of trans- 
minister 
from any evangelical denom- 
ination, 


fer pre sented to 


HOW RECEIVED 


(1) If baptized as infant; the 
session (the congregation's 
elders) will interview candi- 
date, and minister will re- 
ceive him publicly upon con- 
fession of faith. Usually some 
instruction classes are held, 
especially for youth. Adults 
are first baptized before be- 
ing received into full mem- 
bership if they have never 
been baptized as infants. 
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HOW DISMISSED 


(1) By letter of transfer re- 
quested by him from his rec- 
tor and then presented to 
rector of some other Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 


(2) Occasionally by a letter 
recommending him to the 
Christian fellowship or pas- 
other 


toral care of some 


denomination. 


LUTHERAN 


HOW DISMISSED 


(1) By certificate of transfer 
minister to any 
denomination. 


issued by 


PRESBYTERIAN 


HOW DISMISSED 


(1) By letter of 
granted by session. 


dismissal 


(Continued on next page) 


METHOD OF TRANSFER 


(1) By the rector or parish 
munister, 


Address rector of church, and 
begin “Reverend and dear 
sir:” 


Membership records of de- 
funct church are deposited 
with bishop of diocese. Get 
his name from denomina- 
tional yearbook. 


METHOD OF TRANSFER 


(1) By the minister. 


Address minister of church, 
and begin “Reverend and 
dear sir:” 


Membership records of de- 
funct churches are deposited 
with the president of the 
synod. Get his name from 
denominational yearbook, 


METHOD OF TRANSFER 


(1) Usually the clerk of the 
session signs conventional 
form of dismissal. 


(2) Pastor or office staff usu- 
ally handles correspondence. 


Address the church itself, 
and begin “Dear friends:” 


Membership records of a de- 
funct church usually de- 
posited with stated clerk. 
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As this chart indicates, some de- 
nominations have convictions which 
prevent them from formally recogniz- 
ing the transfer of their members to 
other communions. 

Rather than disturb a member of 
one of these denominations by telling 
him that his former church probably 
will not issue a certificate transferring 
his church membership, perhaps 
some such letter as this would avoid 
problems for anyone: 


Mt. Olivet Baptist Church 
\nytown, Somestate 


Dear friends: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Doe who live now 
in our community and have been attend- 
ing services in our church have decided 
to unite with our church and plan to be 
received into membership next Sunday. 
Mrs. Doe is the former Miss Mary Roe. 

We are very glad to recognize Mr. and 
Mrs. Doe as baptized Christians and to 
regard them as having been members in 
good standing of Christ’s Church whom 
we are happy to receive into our Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

You will wish to correct your records 
accordingly, and we shall be most 


pleased to receive whatever communica- 
tion it may be your custom to send i 
cases like this. 


Fraternally yours, 
GRACE ME THODIST CHURCH 
William Smith, Pastor 


Copy: Mr. and Mrs. John Doe 

Such a letter is calculated to save 
face for everybody concerned. If no 
reply is received, nobody is hurt. This 
raises the whole question of inter- 
denominational ethics. The following 
concordat is the consensus of the 25 
pastors whom I interviewed in 1951: 
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1. A church or pastor may make jt 
clear that members from other denon. 
nations are cordially welcome and gladly 
received into membership, but should 
never deliberately proselytize. We must 
be shepherds of Christ's sheep but never 
A good rule-of-thumb 
here is never to invite people of other 
denominations to join your church unless 
and until they have attended your church 
of their own initiative. When, in pastoral 
calling or community contacts, you come 
across a newcomer who 
another denomination, generously com. 
mend the nearest church of his denomi- 
nation, tell him where it is, and even 
tell the pastor of that church where the 
newcomer lives. Train your people in 
the same Christian courtesy, especially 
when they are making a survey or house. 
to-house religious census. You'll recom. 
mend your own church by this spirit 
better than by any other. 


When counseling couples who are 
married, insist that they join the 
same church and be just as willing to 
lose one of your members as to gain one 
from another denomination. We ought 
not to use holy matrimony for any other 
purpose than to establish a united Chris. 
tian home, regardless of denomination. 
In the long run, this attitude will gain 
you as many members as you may lose. 

3. Never receive a member from 
another church without providing. that 
church all the information necessary to 
keep its own records straight. The 
maiden names of married women should 
be cited. 


“sheep-stealers.” 


belongs to 


to be 


4. Represent your own denomination 
well by writing neat, clear letters, avoid- 
ing all such cheap abbreviations as “Dear 
Bro.” or “Dear Rev. Jones,” etc. Clip the 
return postage to the top of your letter, 
or send a self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope with a request for a certificate of 
transfer. Return promptly any enroll 
ment stub which accompanies a printed 
certificate of transfer. 
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Church Administration 


Don't Scold People in Public 


By WOUTER VAN GARRETT 


Ons OF THE strongest temp- 
tations that religious leaders have 
to contend with is the impulse to 
scold in public. Under the heat of 
indignation, most of us are pro- 
voked to tell our hearers a thing or 
two in forceful language. When we 
stop to think, we know that the re- 
ply to that temptation is: No! 

It may be well to examine the 
reason for this impulse to scold in 
public, or rather the circumstances 
that prompt it. 

Suppose the attendance at the 
meeting is poor. Great plans have 
been made, much hard work has 
gone into preparation, and people 
have been urged and even coaxed 
to be present. And yet few have 
come. 

The chairman goes to his post 
with high hopes. But as the time 
comes to begin the program, his 
heart grows heavier; the audience 
is unbelievably small, and there is 
little hope that it will get any 
larger. He is deeply hurt, and the 
more he lets his thoughts dwell 
upon the situation, the more angry 
he becomes. Then comes the im- 
pulse to rise up and speak his mind 
in terms of cruel and angry words. 

If he vields to the temptation, he 
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breaks faith with those who have 
come. They have done their part 
and are in their places. They, too, 
may be disappointed. If they get a 
scolding, they will feel even worse. 

Or, suppose there is a poor offer- 
ing. Perhaps the situation may be 
temporarily improved by a good 
scolding, but it is never improved 
permanently. Under the force of a 
tongue lashing, an audience may 
respond more generously, but it 
does so under silent protest; and it 





resents the method. If that sort of 
thing continues, the audience will 
eventually be so hardened that it no 
longer is in a mood to respond 
favorably to the preacher. 

A poor offering may really be an 
indication of poor leadership. The 
facts about the cause may have been 
inadequately presented, or the ap- 
peal made in a faulty way. Of 
course, it may be that the audience 
has actually responded to the best 
of its ability. 

The temptation to scold reaches 
its most forceful effect when it has 
to cope with poor conduct. But 
again the answer is: No! 

Suppose that a meeting is dis- 
turbed because some persons are 
guilty of poor conduct. They fail to 
pay attention to the program; they 
talk in a loud and annoying man- 
ner, or otherwise conduct them- 
selves in ways disturbing and dis- 
tracting. Finally, the leader’s pa- 


tience is worn thin and he js 
tempted to scold the guilty ones 
then and there, in front of every. 
body. 

Those who have been guilty of 
disturbing conduct in a meeting 
need to be talked to, but such re- 
bukes should be administered after 
the meeting and in private. The 
“dressing-down” in public will 
hardly contribute to the spirit of 
the occasion, and will surely detract 
from its main purpose. Besides, it 
may serve to attract the attention 
that those who misbehave are seek- 
ing. 

Seldom does the _ present-day 
speaker face an unfriendly audi- 
ence, as John Wesley and others 
frequently did. We could all learn 
from him, and realize how fortu- 
nate we are. There is no possible 
excuse for the leader who loses his 
temper and scolds in public. 
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ON THE SUPERIORITY OF FALSEHOOD 7 


F ALSEHOOD is the principle of all that is beautiful and of good revi: 
report amongst men. Do we not see winged figures and mythical pic- 
tures adorning their gardens, their palaces, and their temples? They 
lend a willing ear only to the lies of the poets. What makes you wish 
to destroy falsehood and to seek truth? Such an enterprise can only 
be inspired by decadent curiosity and culpable intellectual temerity. 
It is an attempt against the moral nature of man and the laws of 
society. It is a sin against the sentiments as well as the virtues of the 
nations. 
The growth of so great a calamity might well be fatal; were it pos- 
sible to precipitate matters in that direction, everything would go to 
rack and ruin. But we know quite well that, as a matter of fact, the 
progress of truth is very slight and very slow, and encroaches but little 
upon falsehood. at 
prin 


—ANATOLE FRANCE 
few 
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A case for restoring materials 
from the Wesleyan heritage 
in our worship forms. 


We Can Improve Methodist 
Worship 


By MILTON JAY PEDEN 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Lexington, Miss. 


In HIS BOOK, With Singleness 
of Heart, Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
makes the observation that “the 
task of making repairs is not an ex- 
citing one.” He might have added 
that it is a most difficult one, and 
nowhere is that more true than 
with regard to the liturgy of the 
church. Nevertheless, The Method- 
ist Church is undergoing a revival 
of worship. As it struggles to make 
worship a reality to our generation, 
it might well consider some of the 
things it has lost. 

The first service that needs to be 
revised is that for the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The collects, epistles, and gos- 
pels as given in Wesley’s Sunday 
Service of 1784 should be restored. 
The present Communion service 
says, “Then may be read the epistle, 
to be followed by the gospel.” It 
does not give us any suggestions as 
to what the appropriate epistles and 
gospels are, and they should be 
printed there. It would take but a 
few pages and would certainly not 
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unduly increase the size of the book. 

A second act of restoration 
should be to put back the older 
form of the Prayer of Consecration 
and the Prayer of Humble Access 
in the longer Communion service. 
The present ones, especially the 
Prayer of Humble Access, lack the 
beauty of the other parts of the 
service, and constitute a sudden 
sour note in a piece of lovely music. 

There is even greater reason for 
change. We ought to have a liturgy 
that embodies the same doctrinal 
view as that set forth in the Articles 
of Religion—the spiritual presence 
of our crucified and risen Lord. 
The existing prayer seems to sup- 
port the non-Methodist theory of a 
bare memorial. 

Although the Beatitudes, with re- 
sponses, form separately a beautiful 
act of worship, they should be re- 
moved, because they constitute a 
break in the progress of the service. 

Along with the removal of one 
or both forms of the Beatitudes, I 
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would like to see the responsive 
reading removed. Appropriate at 
some services, it is not justified as a 
regular part. The values of this les- 
son from the Old Testament might 
be preserved by a rubric like this: 
“Other scripture lessons or respon- 
sive readings may be read before 
the epistle. The epistle and gospel 
shall always be read.” 


So FAR we have considered res- 
torations. Now I want to suggest a 
change that does not occur in Wes- 
ley’s Sunday Service nor in any 
subsequent form of the Com- 
munion service. I refer to a hymn 
or anthem to follow the epistle. 
While no American Methodist 
service has provided for this, all of 
e liturgies do. It might 


the primitive 
be fitting to print here a short, 


fixed response, maybe one of 
Wesley’s doxologies, such as the 
last verse of “Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today” (No. 155, The Methodist 
Hy mnal). The rubric should read: 
“Here may be sung a hymn, an- 
them, or response”’—the “may” 
marking it as an optional feature 
to provide for those occasions when 
it seems desirable to have little 
music. 

Four orders of worship are pro- 
vided in the Discipline and Hym- 
nal. The Book of Worship presents 
a bewildering array of varied kinds 
(and of the most varied merits!). 
I am convinced that what is needed 
is to select the best order we have 
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and allow sufficient flexibility in its 
use to fit it to varying needs. 

Considered on this basis, the one 
outstanding order that we have js 
that we inherited from Wesley: No, 
IV in the Hymnal. The sequence 
of ideas is the most clearly defined, 
and provision for essential elements 
in a worship experience is the most 
nearly complete. To adapt it to 
modern use, the following changes 
should be made: 

(1) Allow the substitution of 
other hymns for the Te Deum and 
Canticles for those congregations 
prefering to use varying hymns of 
their own choice. 

(2) Allow the omission of one 
lesson (and its accompanying 
hymn) to shorten this part of the 
service when a sermon is preached. 

(3) At the next revision of our 
hymnal, Charles Wesley’s metrical 
paraphrases of the Gloria in Ex 
celsis and the Te Deum should be 
restored. They are a worthy part of 
our hymnal and a pleasing alter. 
nate for the usual form of these an- 
cient parts of the service. 

The restoration of the Wesleyan 
use for the Order of Worship in- 
volves another restoration: The 
Wesleyan Psalter. Its absence repre- 
sents a great loss to Methodist wor- 
ship. Wesley’s select Psalms, like 
those of the Church of England, 
were divided for monthly recita- 
tion. Without such divisions, the 
Psalter appeared in the Hymnal 
before the last revision. 

In the present responsive read- 
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ings, 87 Psalms occur in whole or 
in part; in the Wesleyan Ps alter, 
115, The omissions represent a dis- 
tinct loss to Christian worship. The 
passages substituted for the omitted 
psalms are not always happily 
chosen and sometimes appear in un- 
happy combinations. The passage 
from John which is added to Psalm 
23 for the 6th Sunday would have 
been admirably suited for use as a 
lesson read by the minister; the 
combination for responsive use is 
grotesque. 

With the Order of Worship we 
might consider the litany 
which we inherited, through Wes- 
ley, from the Church of E ngland. 
It was included in the original serv- 
ice book of Methodism, ond Wesley 
suggested that it be said every Wed- 


also 


nesday and Friday. In spite of the 
fact that it is one of the noblest acts 
of worship yet provided in any 
church, it is difficult for present day 


Methodists to use it at all, not to 
mention every Wednesday and Fri- 
day. It is not provided for in Hym- 
nal, Discipline, or Book of Wor- 
ship. 

The successive revisions of the 
baptismal services have weakened 
the redemptive note: they do not 
sound the amazing wonder of 
God’s grace. In reaction against 
mechanical views of baptismal re- 
generation and influenced too much 
by humanistic conceptions, modern 
Methodism fails to proclaim that 
baptism is the sign of God’s prom- 
ise of the conquest of sin. 
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Notice the present introduction 
to the rite for the Baptism of In- 
fants: “Dearly beloved, forasmuch 
as all men are heirs of life eter- 
nal... .” Earlier in our history the 
passage had read “Dearly beloved, 
forasmuch as all men, though fallen 
in Adam, are born into this world 
in Christ the Redeemer, heirs of 
life eternal and subjects of the sav- 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit. . . .” 

The essential difference is that 
one proclaims man’s need of God's 
grace and the other does not. The 
expression “fallen in Adam” may 
be offensive to the more doctrin- 
naire of liberal theologians, but it 
stands for a fact that should be ade- 
quately stated somewhere in the 
service of Baptism. 

When the next General Confer- 
ence comes to consider the liturgy 
of the church, I would like to see 
the body consider not only this 
basic problem, but also the arrange- 
ment of the service itself. There 
should be only one Order of Bap- 
tism, separate questions being pro- 
vided within the common order for 
infants and for others. A variety of 
scripture lessons could be given for 
various age groups. 

The reason for this change lies in 
the fact that baptism is one and the 
same sacrament, whether adminis- 
tered to the child of eight days or 
the man of 80 years. The expression 
“infant baptism” when we mean 
“The Baptism of Infants” should 
be avoided both in official services 
and in general use, for it suggests 
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two sacraments when there is only 
one. 

Since baptism is intended to lead 
to full membership in the Church, 
the next revision should include 
consideration of these orders. In 
“The Order for Receiving Persons 
into the Church” we have a beauti- 
ful service. “The Order for Receiv- 
ing Children and Youth into the 
Church” should be omitted as un- 
necessary, and also because it is dis- 
figured by its sentimentality. 

The title of the “Order for Re- 
ceiving Persons into the Church” 
should be changed to “The Order 
for Confirmation.” I do not make 
this recommendation because I con- 
sider confirmation a sacrament of 
the Gospel. (Such churches as the 
Lutherans use it without any such 
implication!), but because the 
change is necessary to clear up er- 
roneous conceptions of the relation 


of children to the Church. 


Tue LARGER aspects of litur- 
gical revision remain to be con- 
sidered. At present Methodism has 
three service books: the Discipline, 
the Hymnal, and the Book of Wor- 
ship. It is not always easy to keep 
them together. I have referred to 
the fourth Order of Worship. It is 
somewhat confusing to discover 
that the Book of Worship includes 
within that order a prayer not em- 
bodied in the same order in the Dis- 
cipline. This is not an argument 
for or against the inclusion of that 
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particular prayer, but I do think 
that the two books should be in 
agreement. 

It has been proposed by some 
(and a suggestion to that effect was 
made at the 1956 General Confer- 
ence) that all liturgical matter be 
removed from the Disctpline and 
Hymnal. This would leave only the 
hymns in the Hymnal and only the 
laws in the Discipline. 

I would suggest a different plan. 
It will not help the devotion of our 
people to find it necessary to use 
two books in one service. It is much 
easier for the congregation to follow 
it when all the material needed for 
participation in the service is in- 
cluded in one volume. 

My suggestion, therefore, would 
be that our material for worship be 
divided into two parts. The first 
should include the basic elements 
of our ritual that all should know 
and which should be of obligatory 
use. The collection should be com- 
plete in itself but should be bound 
with the Methodist Hymnal. It 
should include only the following: 


. The Order of Worship 

. The Litany 

. The Order for the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper 

. The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for 
use throughout the year 

. The Order for Baptism 

. The Order for Confirmation 

. The Order for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony 

. The Order for the Burial of the Dead 

. Select Psalms 

. The Ordination of Deacons 

. The Ordination of Elders 

. The Consecration of Bishops 
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The second part of our worship 
material should be printed in the 
Book of Worship. This material in 
this volume should be to meet three 
principal needs: (1) To provide ad- 
ditional guidance in the use of the 
services of the church; (2) to pro- 
vide services for special occasions; 
(3) to provide devotional materials 
especially suitable for ministers and 
other church workers. 

Under the first section mentioned 
we should have such materials as a 
church calendar, a suggested lec- 
tionary, directions as to the use of 
liturgical colors, a liturgical index 
to the Hymnal, prayers for various 
occasions, and similar material. 

The second section should in- 
clude special services, dedications, 
installations, and so on. The use of 
these services should be optional. 

Parenthetically, 1 might add, we 
are not helping our people to wor- 
ship by drawing up a fixed form 
for every occasion. The Book of 
Worship includes some services of 
such limited use that one wonders 
how they were ever included in 
an official compilation. They might 
be published in a minister’s maga- 
zine but do not merit inclusion in 
an official service book. 

. The third need that the Book of 
Worship should meet is that of de- 
votional materials for ministers. 
The needs of the laity are neces- 
sarily met in The Upper Room and 
other sources, but the minister finds 
difficulty in locating help for his 
own peculiar need. The Roman 
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Catholic priest has his breviary, the 
Methodist minister finds himself 
often at sea. If the Book of Worship 
included this material, many a min- 
ister would have cause for grati- 
tude. 

The materials to be included in a 
revision of our ritual need to be 
considered just now by the whole 
church, but equally the process of 
revision itself should be considered. 
At present a bare majority of the 
General Conference is sufficient to 
change any service of the church. 

It is my conviction that changes 
in the principal services should be 
possible only by substantially unani- 
mous consent of the whole church, 
not merely the legislative body. In 
other words, the principal part of 
the services should be amended 
only by a process similar to that by 
which the Constitution of the 
church is amended. 

If such a division as I have pro- 
posed should be made, I feel that 
the basic elements listed (“The 
Sunday Service”) should be pro- 
tected by adding a definite pro- 
vision to that effect in the Constitu- 
tion. Failing such an amendment, 
the General Conference by standing 
rule should refuse to consider any 
amendment to these services until 
the amendment has been referred 
to annual conferences by the Com- 
mission on Worship. The Book of 
Worship should be revised only on 
recommendation of three-fourths of 
the Commission on Worship. 
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Preaching 


A Sermon by HARRISON DAVIS 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, 


And they came, bringing to him 
a paralytic carried by four men, And 
when they could not get near him 
because of the crowd, they removed 
the roof above him; and when they 
had made an opening, they let down 
the pallet on which the paralytic lay. 
And when Jesus saw their faith, he 
said to the paralytic, “my son, your 
sins are forgiven.”—Mark 2:3-5 


Lice YOU, perhaps, I have 
been amazed by the fellowship of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, a fellow- 
ship that has brought many refor- 
mations. When I ask members why 
they rally around a new member 
who needs their support, the an- 
swer comes back: 

“We've been through the same 
experience ourselves. We're still al- 
coholics in possibility, but thank 
God we've found a remedy that 
keeps us sober, mort we're offering 
it to you!” Anonymous people who 
have found a remedy and who 
share it freely—that’s the secret of 
A. A. 

It makes me wonder what would 
happen if this spirit were released 
in a church. Why not have a new 
name for churches—not Method- 
ist and Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian, but simply Christians 
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Anonymous? And a new name for 
church people—not ministers and 
bishops, deacons and stewards, but 
Christians Anonymous? 

In Mark is an account of four 
men breaking in on Jesus, while 
he was teaching in a crowded 
household at Capernaum. The gos- 
pel writer says there was no room 
for anyone more in that house, not 
even about the door. But the four 
men, finding they could not get in 
the door, boosted their friend on 


his pallet up the outside stairs to 


the roof. Because there 
opening to the house below, they 
lowered the sick man on the home- 
made stretcher into the room be- 
neath, until eager hands there 
reached for the cot and bore him 
to the feet of the Master. 

“And Jesus, seeing their faith, 
said to the paralytic: ‘Arise and 
take up your bed and_ walk!” 
Which he did so that, to quote 
Scripture again, “they were all 
amazed and glorified God, saying, 
‘We never saw anything like 
this!” 

But who were these four men? 
After all, they were the ones who 
brought him from heaven-knows- 
what-distance, who halted only 
momentarily at the crowded door, 


Was no 
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who hoisted him the hard way up 
to the roof, who hacked a hole in 
that roof, who lowered him down 
inch by inch until he was where 
the Healer could help him. 

These anonymous friends—who 
indeed were they? Forgotten were 
they, in the hubbub and excitement 
of the crowd! Forgotten, in the 
dance and strut of the once-lame 
man! Forgotten, when the meeting 
broke up and everyone went home! 

But surely they were not unno- 
ticed by Christ, who became the di- 
vine Physician in this instance 
when he “saw their faith.” After 
all, it was their faith he saw, not 
the faith of the lame man. So, 


while they may have gone home 
unnoticed and unidentified by the 
crowd, still they had their reward 


from him. They knew he recog- 
nized them for what they wanted 
to be—instruments by which new 
life could be brought to another 
human being. In my book, they 
were charter members of Christians 
Anonymous. 


Is it not plain that this is the di- 
rection a church should take, and 
all the people in it? If the Church 
is to be the Church of Jesus Christ, 
it must be the anonymous friend of 
everyone who enters its doors, and 
of course of everyone in the neigh- 
boring community. 

This may surprise us, for uncon- 
sciously we may have allowed the 
divine purpose of the Church to 
overshadow its human _ purpose. 
That purpose is to allow men to 
bring together their thanksgiving 
in one holy place. 

We look at a lovely old church 
and remember the words of John 
Ruskin: “The builders have died, 
but they have left us their adora- 
tion.” We are a congregation in 
Christ, joined in adoration of the 
most holy God! 

But there is another purpose for 
the Church, and not farther from 
Christ’s spirit than the first. The 
Church is the place where men and 
women bring their needs and prob- 
lems, and look for understanding, 
compassion, and friendliness from 
those within. 

So much do I believe this that I 
want to suggest that even before 
we ask a newcomer his name, we 
ought more properly to ask, “How 
are things with you?” and “What 
is your problem?”—not “Where do 
you live?” with an eye to discover- 
ing the section of town he is from, 
but “What can we do for you in 
Christ’s name?” 

Even before we usher him to a 
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pew or introduce him around or 
activate him in some group within 
the church, we should be saying to 
him: “We have something here 
that we know will help you!” For 
helping people is the human pur- 
pose of the Church. 

From one point of view the 
Church is an altar, a sanctuary of 
prayer, a chapel of praise. But from 
another viewpoint it is a hospital 
where each one brings the fractures 
of his soul for splicing and mend- 
ing, where contusions and bruises 
from fear and worry look for spir- 
itual medicine, where shocks to the 
spirit point up the need for tender 
loving care (“T.L.C.” they call it 
in the children’s ward), where con- 
sciences in danger of arterioscle- 
rosis look for remedial renewal. 

In no place but a church are 
there so many raw nerve-ends ex- 
posed. I used to think I saw it in 
the public wards of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, in Boston, 
when I was in seminary—the rows 
on rows of beds, with the suffering 
and the dying and the convalescing 
in them. Later, I learned to see 
them in as great a supply in 
churches. And why should it not be 
so? Is Christ not the Physician of 
souls and the Healer of hurts? 

The dictionary gives the original 
definition of a hospital as a place 
for the shelter of strangers. A 
church is the same, as it offers shel- 
ter and sanctuary to those who 
feel they are aliens and strangers 
to life because God has not yet 
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been sufficiently introduced to their 
personal and family problems, 

One day a psychiatrist wrote me 
about a person whom we were 
both trying to help: “Do all you 
can for him. It is sometimes pos 
sible to keep a man afloat by the 
right kind of love.” That’s the 
Church’s job, to keep men afloat, 
their heads above water and their 
hearts above fear. And this by of- 
fering them the right kind of love 
— understanding, selfless, patient, 
encouraging; in a word, Christian 
love. 

Looked at from this angle then, 
there is no special odor of sanctity 
about a church. It smells human, 
because there are people in it with 
very human problems, people who 
see the healing grace of Christ from 
afar and come streaming into his 
Church that they may touch his 
seamless robe. May our churches 
be crowded to the very doors be 
cause you and I, as Christians 
Anonymous, are not hesitating to 
hack holes, if need be, through the 
roof in order to bring men to him. 

Of course, the Church must be 
humble. In it we must have easy 
access to one another in our joys 
and sorrows. No premium is set on 
stiff starchiness or starchy stiffness. | 
The coat may be mink, or it may 
be of the cheapest yard goods. The 
ring may be a flashing diamond or 
the dullest glass. The car that 
brought us to church may be the 
original gold-plated Cadillac or a 
not-so-original Model-T Ford. 
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If there is one thing that we have 
hopes of as we glance shyly around 
at one another in a church, it is that 
everyone present be a Christian 
Anonymous! 


IF THIS be our determination 
with those inside the Church, surely 
it must also become our determina- 
tion with those outside the Church. 
Our Lord said: “Other sheep have 
I, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall be- 
come one flock, one shepherd.” 

Abbé Pierre, of rag-picker fame, 
was in America not long ago. He 
was interviewed on television. Mil- 
lions saw a kindly Gallic face 
against the black cowl, and friend- 
ly understanding eyes; and the 
viewers heard a hesitant French 
voice that spoke of the necessity 
of our putting ourselves in the mis- 
ery and the despair of our fellow 
men in the name of the Savior of 
the world. 

For him it began in the lack of 
housing for city-dwellers in post- 
war Paris. We looked at pictures 
of families huddled together in 
bombed-out ruins, in boxes, in 
shaky lean-tos. Against this we saw 
the moral inepititude of govern- 
ment, defeated in war and quar- 
reling in peace, stymied in action. 
Then we found a quiet priest lead- 
ing the people to the dumps of 
Paris, rakes and shovels in their 
hands, teaching them how to make 
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a living out of the rubble-waste of 
war. 

Rags were buried treasure with 
textile-machines broken and _ use- 
less. The wood in dining-room 
tables had a second use, if someone 
put carpenters and tools together. 
And that is what the good abbé 
did, that and his ceaseless drum- 
ming on the doors of the politicians 
until he stung them into action. 
One year, according to news re- 
ports, he himself was responsible 
for half the housing built in Paris. 

May the day soon come when the 
bishops of the Church, the states- 
men of the nation, the giants of 
business, and the uncanonized 
church members, such as you and I, 
will be willing to identify ourselves 
with the rag-pickers of the world 
in the name of the saving Christ! 

Surely our church has a role out 
there in the community and in the 
great world beyond its doors. Surely 
it is Christ’s will that we take our 
place with the poor and the pitiable, 
the hungry and the hurt, the home- 
less and the unhappy in order that 
we may bring them God’s good 
news by way of Jesus Christ. 

Surely also there will be reward 
enough for Christians anonymous 
who feel this summons to compas- 
sion. 

Our own reward shall be great 
enough, for Christ seeing our faith 
will say. to these palsied: “Arise 
and take up your bed and walk.” 
And they shall walk. And that will 


be our reward! 
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Church Administration 


Holding Lay Workers 


A minister finds recognition an 
important element in keeping 
volunteer workers on the job, 


By H. L. SHERMAN 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Toledo, Ohio 


In Nation’s Business there is an 
article entitled “Why Workers 
Walk Out,” suggesting matters that 
go beyond the pay envelope. Recog- 
nition, achievement, autonomy, af- 
filiation, assessment are mentioned. 
These factors are also important in 
enlisting and holding workers in 
church work. 

“The key to building a successful 
church is to recognize people,” a 
pastor once replied in answer to a 
pointed question, and his thought- 
provoking answer is for every 
church administrator. 

The more one examines this key, 
the more it seems to unlock the 
door of the church’s whole pro- 
gram. People do crave recognition 
for work well done, and it is ap- 
propriate that they should. 

The church is peculiar in that 
nearly all its workers are volunteers. 
They get many satisfactions from 
the service they give, and not the 
least is the appreciation of those 
who are in positions of leadership. 
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People serve the church, only in 
part, because of their dedication to 
Christ and his Church. Other less 
holy motives must be taken into 
account. 

Take recognition, for instance. 
Recognition of tasks well done can 
bring real satisfaction and make 
workers feel that they have been 
rewarded for their efforts. Recogni- 
tion can be made through am 
nouncements from the pulpit, arti 
cles in the church bulletin or parish 
paper, letters of commendation and 
thanks, installation services, votes 
of thanks by appropriate groups, 
and special events in honor of those 
deserving them. 

If the pastor commends the key 
worker or chairman, and the key 
worker commends the group, and 
the group commends the key 
worker, then everyone is better sat- 
isfied. This must never be false 
praise, but rather true recognition 
for a task well done. 


Achievement is another need. 
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Workers must not only be recog- 
nized for a task well done, but must 
feel that their contribution has been 
worth while in the whole church 
enterprise. If there is evidence of 
real progress toward a goal, or 
achievement of a goal, that helps. 
Motivation toward achieving a goal 
is very little if the person involved 
feels that the task is not very im- 
portant anyway, or “my contribu- 
tion is not worth while.” 

Next let us mention autonomy. 
When a task is assigned to a worker, 
his job must be explained to him 
by the pastor, supervisor, or admin- 
istrator. First, he should be shown 
the relationship of his task to the 
total program of the church. Then 
his area of responsibility should be 
clearly defined. Finally, the proper 
authority and power to achieve the 
goal should be given. When a 
worker is entrusted with a responsi- 
bility, he must also be given au- 
thority to perform the job. 

One of the basic needs for every- 
one is the need to be related to 
other people. We all need a sense 
of belonging. We are a part of that 
“endless line of splendor” as Chris- 
tians with heaven for our home. 

And that suggests another need 
—afhliation. If we really feel that 
we are a part of Christ’s Church 
then we have a twofold discipline 
holding us to our task: personal 
responsibility to Christ and respon- 
sibility to our fellow workers. 

Evaluation—or assessment, if you 
will—is also important in reaching 
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our goals. First, the long-range pro- 
gram is planned for a quadren- 
nium, for a decade, for a generation. 
Then, shorter-range plans are made. 

If we are to progress toward our 
objective, we need a constant check 
on our progress. New factors can 
cause disruption; they can enhance 
our possibilities. New problems can 
arise, new needs, new resources, 
new potentials. 

When evaluations are made in 
church work, we ought to evaluate 
group efforts instead of individual 
efforts whenever possible. This 
doesn’t embarrass the individual 
who failed so much that he feels 
like resigning. This also makes the 
committee feel its group responsi- 
bility. 

Of course, we ought to recognize 
successes of both individuals and 
groups. Let all of the workers know 
the standards by which the evalua- 
tion is made. Make all evaluations 
so that they can be used as a guide 
toward the goal that one desires 
to be achieved, not as a means of 
showing up success or failure. Make 
the evaluation a constructive criti- 
cism with potential. 

If there has been a failure, re- 
member that it may not be the in- 
dividual worker’s fault. Lack of 
knowledge, misunderstanding, a 
vague idea of the goal, personal 
health, personality, attitudes, emo- 
tions, plasticity, and interest are 
only a few of the reasons for failure. 

In the last analysis, the pastor 
is responsible for the total program. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


The Episcopacy: 


Even our bishops need to get 
things off their chests occasionally, 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


By GERALD KENNEDY 
Resident bishop, Los Angeles Area 


Men HAVE different ways of 
dealing with their annoyances— 
sometimes taking it out on those 
around them. One may snarl at his 
wife or kick the cat or criticize his 
secretary. 

In these days when every preacher 
is a counselor and when the yellow 
pages of the telephone book list 
more and more psychologists, 
plenty of advice is available. But I 
find relief in writing about these 
matters. I find that I am not alone; 
that helps a great deal, too. 


RECEPTIONS 

Let me begin by discussing re- 
ception lines. Does any man endure 
more of them than a Methodist 
bishop? I hope not. If more were 
made of this phase of the episco- 
pacy, there would be fewer of the 
brethren who would so enthusias- 
tically espouse the scriptural word: 
If anyone aspires to the office of 
bishop, he desires a noble task. 

Some people take a reception line 
to be the proper place to discuss ap- 
pointments, the details of family 


life, one’s health, or to reminisce 
about one’s early ministry. 

Even worse is the person you met 
three years ago on a similar occa- 


sion who says, “I wonder if you f 


know who I am?” There are a 


number of answers to this question, 
none of which a Christian man 
ought to give. About the best thing 
is to ignore it altogether by simply 


introducing the person standing f 


next to you in line. I doubt, how- 
ever, if this creates good will o 
strengthens friendship. 
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Now and again there is the one 
who asks, “What is your name?” Of 
course the whole affair is supposed 
to be in your honor, and the an- 
nouncement was made in the serv- 
ice. Was this fellow asleep, or has 
he simply wandered in out of the 
cold to join the line? As any rate, 
one day I shall be tempted to say 
quietly, “My name is Smith. I am 
the local liquor dealer.” (There is 
at least a fifty-fifty chance that the 
brother will go on down the line 
without noticing it.) 


| DON’T AGREE 


This next complaint does not be- 
long exclusively to the episcopacy, 
but to the ministry in general. Here 
is the scene: I have finished preach- 
ing and now stand at the altar to 
greet people. Somebody shakes 
hands and says, “That was a great 
sermon, but there were two points 
with which I disagree.” Obviously, 
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there is no time to discuss the ser- 
mon now, and there probably never 
will be. 

How does one answer? 
should one say? 

I must confess that what I want 
to say is, “My dear friend, you 
would be surprised how little I care 
whether you agree or not.” There 
are times when I have delivered my 
soul at the price of extreme weari- 
ness of body—and I would like to 
put it much stronger. 

This irritation troubles me, and 
I ask myself if the time has arrived 
when a difference of opinion makes 
me angry. Have I come to the time 
when criticism is not heard gladly? 
Am I being shaken with a tremor 
of infallibility? May the good Lord 
forbid! 

To get differing ideas is still a 
pleasure for me, and the knowledge 
that I speak out of a limited expe- 
rience is ever before me. But is this 
kind of remark in good taste in 
such a situation? So far as I can 
remember, I never made such a re- 
mark to any man after his sermon, 
even when I disagreed violently 
with certain points. There is a time 
and a place, but immediately after 
the sermon, going down a line, is 
not one of them. 


What 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


This next hazard belongs to 
men who have no continuing con- 
gregation—and especially to the 
bishops. While we preach more 
than ever before, we are placed in 
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a special category as guests. The 
preacher is anxious, of course, that 
his worship service should be as 
nearly perfect as possible. Some of 
the brethren, unfortunately, con- 
fuse perfection with length. On the 
Sunday of my coming, the choir 
will sing two or three anthems, 
though I find that on a usual Sun- 


day they sing one. Their numbers 
are sometimes small cantatas in- 
stead of regular anthems. (The 
theory is, I suppose, that since the 
choir never receives its proper 
credit, it will present an impressive 
performance for the bishop.) 

This is the day when ail the 
choirs are present; the minister 
prays extra long; when the time for 
the sermon has arrived it is really 
time to go home. 

The minister says that this is a 
special occasion, but 1 wonder what 


the people think. 
56 


Time is one of God’s great gifts 
and it ought to be honored eye 
by the church on Sunday. If wy 
are truly worshiping God, ever 
service is special, and the man who 
stands in the pulpit is only of sc. 
ondary importance. I wonder jf 
most of my colleagues do not pre. 
fer to be regarded as ministers of 
the church—as indeed we are- 
rather than as special guests, 


AUTHORITY 


Another burden of the episc- 
pacy is the authority which th 
church decrees we must exercise, I 
anyone thinks that “burden” is th 
wrong word, he does not know 
whereof he speaks. My decisions 
are never made willingly withou 
consultation with district superio- 


tendents, ministers, and laymen, 
but I am the one who has to bear 
main responsibility for them. 
Usually there are two reaction 
to episcopal procedure. If what i 
done displeases a man, he wil 
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shout loudly about dictatorship. If 
a bishop fails to do what a man 
thinks ought to be done, then the 
complaint is weakness. A great 
yearning is expressed for a man 
who will act and exercise the au- 
thority he has been given. 

Neither laymen nor ministers 
have any objection to the bishop 
cracking a whip over their oppon- 
ents, but they want none of that 
kind of thing applied to them. (I 
know about this, for I have felt the 
same way.) 

There have been times when it 
seemed to me that I was leaning 
over backward to be democratic. 
Yet in those instances, it has not 
been unusual to hear as much com- 
plaint as when the occasion de- 
manded immediate decision with- 
out a chance to debate. 

But a man needs to pray for 
grace to practice democratic proce- 
dures because they are right, and 
not because he will be appreciated. 


OFFICIALDOM 
Finally, I speak of the danger of 


developing the astigmatism of of- 
ficialdom. It cannot be denied that 
I see the church differently than 
when I was a pastor. Much of this 
is good, for when a man looks at 
the whole denomination, he sees 
things in better perspective than 
when he looks only at a church. 
Yet an excessively parochial 
Viewpoint is one of the hurdles 
standing in the way of the Church’s 
fulfillment of its mission. When 
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viewed in this light, Chesterton’s 
idea of starting men off as bishops 
and letting them work up to the 
high office of parish priest makes 
sense. After seeing the whole, one 
understands the part better. 

But there is another side to this 
which troubles me. One can fall in- 
to the trap of seeing only the broad 
view and missing the details. The 
Church then becomes statistics, 
drives, quotas. We may lose sight 


of the Church as a fellowship and 
we may minimize the pastor’s per- 
sonal relationship to his people. 

I suppose all of this means sim- 
ply that every job carries with it 
certain occupational hazards with 
which a man has to learn to live. 
Come to think about it, I feel better 
already. 
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Lent & Easter 


The Meaning of Lent for Protestants 


By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 
Formerly professor of theology, Garrett Biblical Institute 


Lent is the name that has been 
given to the 40 days preceding our 
Easter. Originally the word, as used 
in both English and German, 
meant simply spring. It is not in 
the New Testament. 

This thought of a 40-day period 
forming an important part of the 
Church year developed slowly. Not 
until the 4th century did the ob- 
servance of Lent become common 
in the Roman Church and in the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 

In both these churches Lent had 
the same meaning: it was a time 
of fasting. That is its meaning in 
the Roman Catholic Church today. 
The article on Lent in The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia discusses only one 
subject, namely fasting. Nothing is 
said beyond this as to the meaning 
of Lent or how it is observed. 

There were great differences at 
first as to just what fasting required. 
The common rule in the earlier 
days was to “take but one meal a 
day, . . . while meat and, in the 
early centuries, wine were entirely 
forbidden. ” Later the common law 
of the church was “to abstain from 
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flesh meat, and from all things that 
come from flesh, as milk, cheese, 
and eggs.” So The Catholic Ency. 
clopedia states. 

Lent thus became simply a part 
of the system for which the Roman 
Church stood. The church had be. 
come an institution, with absolute 
authority vested in the pope and the 
church councils. The people were 
asked obediently to accept the doc- 
trines which the church handed 
down, to observe its rules, to prac- 
tice its rites and receive its sacra 
ments. Lenten fasting was one of 
its rules. 

Protestantism, following Luther 
and the Reformation, has. called 
men to trust in the God of forgiv- 
ing mercy who comes to us it 
Christ, to follow the way of life 
that we find in Christ, to receive his 
Spirit and the help we need to live 
this life, to join his people in the 
Church as a fellowship of faith and 
worship and service. 

Here Lent meant far more than 
a period of fasting prescribed by the 
church. One of our tasks is to see 
its meaning and to give it more 
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place in the thought and life of the 
Church today. 

Christianity is a historical re- 
ligion. Our God, the living God, 
is one who acts in history. Our re- 
ligion, alike as revelation and as 
redemption, is not something 
simply dropped down from heaven. 
God is our Father in heaven, but 
the God that is far is also the God 
that is near; he is the God who 
dwells with men and works on 


earth. He is infinitely above us in * 


holiness and might; he is near to 
us in love and help. He saves us by 
entering into our life by his in- 
dwelling Spirit, but he works also 
in history and in the associated life 
of mankind. 

While God has not left himself 
without a witness elsewhere, his 
great work in history is that which 
began in Israel, with its supreme 
expression in Jesus Christ. The 
Christian year, therefore, is con- 
cerned with the great events in the 
life and work of Jesus. There are 
four days here which are most 
familiar to Protestants: Christmas 
(the day of his birth), Palm Sun- 
day, Good Friday (the day of his 
crucifixion), and Easter (the day of 
his resurrection). To these we 
might well add the day of which 
we read in Acts 2, the Christian 
Pentecost, when “they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit.” We 
may well call this the day of the 
birth of the Church. 

To see the place of Pentecost in 
the Christian year, we must first 
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see its place in the life of Christ. 
We know the ministry about Gali- 
lee, teaching in the synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom and healing. He proclaimed 
the God of righteousness and 
mercy who summoned men to re- 
pentance and faith, the God of 
high purpose who would bring his 
kingdom upon earth. 

But Jesus knew that this was not 
all of his work. So at last he set 
his face steadfastly to go up to Jeru- 
salem. He took the twelve disciples 
aside and said to them, “Behold, we 
are going up to Jerusalem, and the 
Son of man will be delivered up to 
the chief priests and the scribes, and 
they will condemn him to death, 
and deliver him to the Gentiles; 
and they will mock him, and spit 
upon him and scourge him and kill 
him; and after three days he will 
rise.” (Mark 10:33, 34.) This is the 
time of his life that we remember 
during Lent. 

We have rightly emphasized the 
death of Christ when we think of 
his revealing and saving work, but 
we make a mistake if we isolate 
this. His death was the consumma- 
tion of his life work. Christ not 
only died for us; he lived for us. 
And only as we look at his whole 
life do we understand the meaning 
of his death. And nothing is more 
revealing here than those last days 
which we commemorate in Lent. 

How, then, shall evangelical 
Protestants keep Lent? First of all 
by looking back. Let us read the 
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gospels, or at least one of them, 
during these 40 days. That will 
give us a total picture of his life 
and work and word and of the 
spirit and the faith that lay back 
of these. Let us urge this upon our 
people. Pastors might well print in 
their church bulletin a list of Bible 
readings. (As a pastor, I prepared 
a list like this for use in Lent. The 
American Bible Society reprinted 
and circulated it.) Such reading, 
especially of the gospels, is a good 
preparation for Holy Week. 

While we do not accept fasting in 
a legalistic way, there is something 
here which we should not lose. It 
is not self-denial for its own sake, 
whether that means fasting, pov- 
erty, or celibacy. It means denial 
for the mastery of ourselves and, 
more than this, for the service of 
others. As we think during Lent of 
the way in which our Lord gave 
himself, we should ask what we 
can give in the service of others 


O Heavenly King, 
confirm our faithful kings, 
stablish the faith, 
soften the nations, 

the world, 
guard well this holy retreat, 
and receive us in orthodox faith 


and repentance, 
as a kind and loving Lord. 
The power of the Father guide 


me, 
the wisdom of the Son enlighten 
me, 


through our intentional self-denial, 

We live in comfort while mil- 
lions round the world hunger, 
Nineteen centuries after the death 
of Christ there are still multitudes 
who have not heard the Gospel. 
There are those about us who need 
our sympathy, friendship, and 
counsel. Minister and layman may 
well consider during this Lenten 
season how they can walk in the 
«steps of the Lord as he served the 
people of Galilee before he set his 
face toward Jerusalem. 

This then is the meaning of Lent 
for us. We look back to those last 
days of our Lord and recall in rev- 
erence and thankfulness how he 
crowned his work of love and serv- 
ice with his last gift, as he died for 
us on the cross. We look forward 
to ask what kind of life we should 
lead as his followers: what we 
should give, how we should serve, 
how we may deny ourselves in that 
service. 


the working of the Spirit 
quicken me. 
Guard Thou my soul, 
stablish my body, 
elevate my senses, 
direct my converse, 
form my habits, 
bless my actions, 
fulfill my prayers, 
inspire holy thoughts, 
pardon the past, 
correct the present, 
prevent the future. 


—From The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes (Abingdon Press) 4 
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By PAUL G. DIBBLE 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Belvidere, Ill. 


Reprinted from The Church Herald (Oct. 12, 1956) 


Tue 16th and 17th centuries 
were years of bloody persecution 
for the Protestants of Europe. 

At the heart of this period we see 
Admiral Gaspard Coligny (1519- 
1572). He could trace his family 
lineage to the 11th century. We 
find him as a young man wounded 
in battle and now languishing on a 
hospital cot. A tract is left at his 
side; he reads it, and is converted 
to the Christian faith. It is not long 
before he is able to take his stand 
with the Protestants of his country, 
and soon he becomes their distin- 
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guished and courageous leader. 
His work in behalf of the Hu- 
guenots, as the Protestants were 
called, brings down upon him the 
hatred of the nation’s rulers. He is 
waylaid one night and shot, but is 
not killed. Enraged by this failure, 
the king’s mother, Catherine de 
Medici, and the Guises instigate a 
massacre of all the Protestants in 
Paris and surrounding provinces. 
This is known as St. Bartholomew’s 
Massacre of Aug. 24, 1572. 
Admiral Coligny is killed in his 
bedroom and thrown out of the 
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window to the courtyard below. 
Up to 100,000 of his followers die 
the same night. Pope Gregory XIII 
congratulates the king and spon- 
sors processions and Te Deums in 
honor of the event. 

The tract, however, does not die 
with Coligny. The nurse that at- 
tended him years before had also 
read that tract. She placed it in the 
hands of the Lady Abbess of 
Jouarre, who also was converted to 
the faith of the Protestants. Her 
name was Charlotte. She fled 
France and found a home in Hol- 
land. Here she met William the 
Silent, the Prince of Orange. They 
were married, we learn, on June 24, 
1575. 

William was tall, dark, well 
formed, and every inch a statesman. 
He is known as the real founder of 


the independence and greatness of 
the Dutch republic. The Catholic 
forces of Holland and of Europe 


arrayed themselves against this 
Protestant couple. King Philip of 
Spain published a ban against the 
Prince on March 25, 1581; in this 
ban he denounced William as a 
traitor and enemy of the human 
race and offered a reward of 25,000 
crowns in gold or land to anyone 
who should deliver the world of 
this pest. 

A Biscayan youth fired a pistol 
at William’s head. The shot was 
not fatal and the prince recovered, 
but the shock proved fatal to his 
wife, Charlotte de Bourbon. She 


died May 5, 1582. 
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The tract again comes into play, 
William was married the following 
year to Louise de Coligny, daugh- 
ter of the famous Huguenot leader 
of France. She, like her intrepid 
father, was Protestant, and brought 
her strong faith and convictions to 
support the Protestant cause in Hol- 
land. 

William and Louise lived happily 
as a retired couple for a short time. 
William was shot on the evening of 
July 9, 1584, as he was leaving his 
dining hall. He was buried amid 
the tears of a mourning and loyal 
people. 

The stanch religious principles 
of Admiral Coligny and of William 
of Orange are thus seen grafted to- 
gether through the influence of a 
simple religious tract that was left 
at a hospital bedside many years 
before. 

The influence of the tract moves 
on. The convictions of these godly 
parents, William of Orange and his 
wife Louise, do not stop with them. 
Their son Frederick Henry ushers 
in the golden age of the Dutch re- 
public, a time known as the “period 
of Frederick Henry.” It was he who 
brought an end to the long struggle 
between Protestant Holland and 
Catholic Spain through the Treaty 
of Munster, signed after his death, 
Jan. 30, 1648. 

Frederick Henry’s son William 
died of smallpox while still a young 
man. His grandson, William Ill, 
became famous in both Dutch and 
English history. 
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The influence of the little tract 
now leaps the English Channel. 
William marries the daughter of 
James, Duke of York, who later 
became King James II of England. 
The bride’s name is Mary; the 
couple are known to historians as 
William and Mary. While still in 
Holland, William offers his services 
to the Protestant forces of England. 
His services are promptly accepted. 
He leads his army across the Chan- 
nel and subdues the forces of his 
Catholic father-in-law, whom he al- 
lows to escape to France. 

Now William and Mary bring 
about laws in England that free the 
Protestants of bondage and fear, as 
the Toleration Act and the grant- 
ing of the right of private worship 
to all Dissenters. Now William re- 
veals his purpose in coming to Eng- 
land in 1688; it is to secure an 
ally in his fight against Catholic 
France. He returns to Holland with 
a crown on his head and a strong 
nation at his back. France is con- 
quered and Protestantism is made 
secure in Europe. 

No longer will we doubt the 
power of a slip of paper on which 
is written a message from God! 


I HEARD of a streetcar that broke 
away from the streetcar tracks and 
rushed down a steep hill, and I know 
from experience that our fears, long 
harbored, can gather strength and 


power, and rush us down to a veri- 
table hell of despondency. 


—Lesuir D. WEATHERHEAD in Prescrip- 
tion for Anxiety (Abingdon Press) 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


IMMORTAL LOVE (16mm, b&w, 
sound film, 28 minutes). During the 
Easter season, when thoughts of most 
people turn to the meaning of life, 
this outstanding film from The Way 
(Methodist Television Series) is par- 
ticularly useful. The central idea is 
that Christ’s teachings can help fami- 
lies face courageously the death of a 
loved one. The triumphant and deep- 
ly spiritual presentation deals with a 
question that concerns each of us. 
(See the Pastor’s work book on The 
IV ay—sent last year to all pastors— 
for full synopsis and plans for teach- 
ing and discussion ) Rental $8, Meth- 
odist Publishing House. Also avail- 
able free from chairman, Annual 
Conference Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission. 


THE TOURIST (l6mm, b&w, 
sound film, 28 minutes). Also from 
The Way Methodist TV series is this 
timely film on the _ responsibility 
Christians in America have for refu- 
gees of other nations. The story of 
George McNear, owner of a garage 
in a small town, is told with humor 
and understanding. He opposes giv- 
ing any aid to foreign countries be- 
cause the people are “too lazy to help 
themselves.” But a visit of a news- 
paperman from abroad helps change 
George’s opinion. Rental $8, Method- 
ist Publishing House. 
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Church Administration 


Is Direct Mail Effective? 


By A. B. KENNERLY 


FTER six years in build- 


ing up the Two-by-Two Sunday- 
school class of 180 members at 
College Station, Tex., we are sure 
that the answer is: Yes! (From our 
experience, use an exclamation.) 

We like direct mail because it 
creates an atmosphere of enthusi- 
asm and aggressiveness. Members 
and prospects get a mailing piece 
every two weeks featuring some 
class activity. They feel that they 
have a “live” class. They tell others 
about the class, giving testimony 
that actually cannot be bought at 
any price. 

When we want to get new mem- 
bers for the class, we do not use the 
“We need you” or the “We're try- 
ing to build up our class” approach. 
We head the letter with something 
like this: “For faith-energy, go to 
the Fountainhead.” And such copy 
as this follows: “A snooze of a Sun- 
day morning is restful—but it won’t 
develop your spiritual strength. 

“In contrast, attendance at Sun- 
day school will reward you with 
more satisfying, everyday zestful 
living than the bit of extra rest the 
Sunday morning snooze may bring. 

“How else can you get soul- 
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satisfying inspiration than by going 
to Sunday school and church? 

“For abiding faith-energy that 
carries over from Sunday morning 
for six more days, attend the Two- 
by-Two Class.” 

Note how benefits to the readers 
are stressed—what they can gain by 
attending Sunday school. They are 
not interested in helping some class 
or some church to grow. 

Most church direct mail appeals 
to only one motive—loyalty to the 
church. This generally misses the 
mark with nominal members, be- 
cause they do not have sufficient 
loyalty to catch hold. The “I” and 
“we” appeal is much better. 

We continually ask ourselves 
such questions as these: 

To whom are the letters to be 
mailed? 

What is it we want them to do? 

What has been keeping them 
from doing it already? 

How can these obstacles be over- 
come? 

What will the readers gain by 
doing what we ask them to do? 

What is our primary motive—to 
help the readers, or to put over an 
idea or program? 
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Pastor's Study 


CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


Professor emeritus, History and Literature 
of Religions, Northwestern University 


B OOKS about.the faiths of other 
peoples are not uncommon. Every 
year has its harvest, but recently 
the crop has been larger than usual. 
And certainly more of the books 
have been of a comparative nature. 

We may make various ap- 
proaches to the non-Christian faiths. 
There is, first of all, the strictly 
scientific, historical approach which 
attempts to set forth in purely ob- 
jective fashion the facts, on the basis 
of the most painstaking research. 
Such research may be archeological, 
linguistic, historical, literary, and 
sociological. 

The researcher either promotes 
or censures a faith. He leaves com- 
parison and evaluation to others. 
And he writes in a vein that is 
rarely popular, but seeking to sup- 
ply facts that will stimulate others 
to compare and evaluate the various 
faiths, or to present them in popu- 
lar form for a wider reading. 

There is now a rich backlog of 
such studies, and they continue to 
appear, always welcomed by those 
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An appraisal of current books 
on the living Eastern religions. 


who desire to know the truth 
about the religions of the world. 

There is, at the other extreme, 
the apologist whose interest is in 
comparing his own faith with that 
of others, always, of course, to the 
advantage of his own. He is either 
writing defensively or, more often, 
aggressively to prove the superiority 
of his own faith. Usually he does 
this by pointing out the weaknesses 
of the other faiths as compared to 
the strength of his own. 

He seems to be unhappy when 
he finds anything to commend in 
what he regards as a rival faith. 
If he finds it, he is quick to try 
to show that either it was borrowed 
in some way from his faith, or he 
may, as early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries did in Mexico, unhesita- 
tingly declare that what seems to 
be good in another faith is the 
clear work of the Devil seeking to 
deceive people. 

Between these extremes there are 
those who, convinced that all re- 
ligions seek to meet certain basic 
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needs, try to discover their simi- 
larities. Some of the recent anthol- 
ogies have been of this sort. The 
editors have picked the high spots 
in each sacred literature and pre- 
sented them without any indication 
of whether a given saying was cen- 
tral or only marginal in the faith 
from which it was drawn. 


Some there are who have a high 
respect for other religions, and will- 
ingly present them at their best, 
but yet are utterly convinced that 
their own faith has the final an- 
swers. Such a student of religion is 
Kenneth Scott Latourette whose 


Introducing Buddhism (Friendship 
Press, 64 pp., 60 cents) presents in 
brief forms the story of the rise, 
development, and spread of Bud- 


dhism right down to the middle of 
the present century. But the author 
tries to show in what ways Bud- 
dhism and Christianity are alike 
and how they differ and why he 
thinks that Christianity, not Bud- 
dhism, is the answer to the world’s 
need. 

R. H. Hilliard’s new book, The 
Buddha, the Prophet and Christ 
(Macmillan, $3.00), is a new title 
in the Allen and Unwin series, 
“Ethical and Religious Classics of 
East and West.” Here is an at- 
tempt to set forth, from recognized 
scriptures of Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity, what 
they taught about the founder, par- 
ticularly those passages which “re- 
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flect the belief that the founder of 
the religion was not simply a hu- 
man being, but was possessed of 
supernatural qualities and charac- 
teristics.” In each case materials are 
cited bearing on the birth, the call, 
the ministry, the death, and some- 
thing of the supernatural character 
of each. 

The book. recognizes definite dif- 
ferences as well as similarities. In 
a final chapter, the author notes that 
the three are agreed on a spiritual, 
rather than a material, purpose in 
the universe and that man has had 
this revealed to him through the 
founders. That the three see things 
temporal in light of things eternal 
is, he thinks, a ground of hope for 
our day. 

This reviewer’s own __ forth- 
coming book, Jesus Compared, a 
comparative study of Jesus and 
other founders, attempts an im- 
partial comparison with Jesus of 
the founders of eight faiths, leaving 
evaluation largely to the readers. 

Two books with somewhat simi- 
lar titles—East and West, by S. Rad- 
hakrishnan (Harper & Bros. 140 
pp., $2.50) and East Is East, by 
Peter Fingesten, (Muhlenberg 
Press, 174 pp., $3.00)—fall into the 
group characterized as essentially 
apologetic, the one for the faith 
of India, the other for Christianity. 

S. Radhakrishnan, distinguished 
philosopher and currently vice- 
president of the Republic of India, 
is well known for his intimate ac- 
quaintance with both East and 
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West and his belief, characteristic of 
philosophic Hinduism, that all re- 
ligions are man’s attempt to find 
the highest reality and, therefore, 
are to be respected, not merely 
tolerated. 

Implicit, though not stated, is the 
underlying belief in the charac- 
teristic Hindu concept of reincarna- 
tion, which in the end may bring 
every man to ultimate union with 
the sole Reality of the universe. 
Such a faith can be completely 
tolerant of every. man’s religion. The 
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exponent of such a view may seem 
to be completely without bias, when 
actually he may be propagandizing 
for his faith. 

Nevertheless, there is in this com- 
parison of East and West a recur- 
ring attempt to discover an Eastern, 
and particularly Indian, basis for 
many of the more profound char- 
acteristics of Western faith. To 
Easterner Radhakrishnan, there 
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seems to be a clear historic justifica- 
tion for his belief. His supporting 
evidence does not carry equal 
weight with Western readers, who, 
if not completely convinced of ac- 
tual Indian influence, can hardly 
deny at least its possibility. 

Radhakrishnan, with his broad 
grasp of Western as well as Eastern 
thought and his magnificent com- 
mand of English, is a most persua- 
sive champion of Western depend- 
ence on Eastern sources. Here is 
an area in which much remains to 
be done before any real conclusion 
can be drawn. 

The author of East Is East is 
clearly on the defensive. He is 
wearied “of the calm acceptance of 
the East, and particularly India, as 
the source of the highest ethical 
and metaphysical ideals, and there- 
fore as the hope of the future.” He 
says: “The Hindu systems of reli- 
gion have inspired many Western- 
ers to abandon their own supersti- 
tions and embrace far more fantastic 
ones preserved in India since pre- 
historic times.” He thinks that “in 
order to continue our progress we 
must look to the West . . . for 
whenever European culture has 
turned furthest away from its clas- 
sical heritage, it was at its lowest 
and most superstitious level, and 
whenever it returned to its classical 
sources, culture flourished and rea- 
son, science, beauty and dignity re- 
turned. The most fundamental 
values of the Western heritage are 
based upon Judeo-Christian ethics, 
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Roman law and Greek objectivity.” 

Surely one may accept this last 
statement without feeling the nec- 
essity of finding fault, as Mr. 
Fingesten does, with the Indian re- 
ligious heritage. ane is at pains to 


Vedas, but an oid case could be 
made out against parts of the Old 
Testament, which Christians honor 
as Scripture. 

To be sure, there are various 
levels of Krishna worship, but that 
does not lessen the value of the 
undeniable insights in the Bhagavad 
Gita. On the whole the case for 
the superiority of Christianity does 
not seem to me to be greatly ad- 
vanced by this book. But there is 
little doubt that many who are on 
the defensive for their Christian 
heritage will find it welcome read- 
ing. 

Still another anthology, The Wis- 
dom of the Living Religions, edited 
by Joseph Gaer (Dodd Mead, 338 
pp., $3.95) brings together a selected 
group of sayings which he thinks 
of as wisdom. I am inclined to 
welcome every one of these added 
sources of understanding of the 
world’s faiths. 

Two additional books, only partly 
concerned with religion and more 
particularly with culture, arise out 
of a felt need for greater under- 
standing among the religions of 
the Middle East—Islam, Judaism, 
and Christianity. They are: The 
Middle East, its religion and cul- 
ture, by Edward J. Jurji (West- 
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minster Press, 159 pp., £3.00), and 
The Call of the Minaret, by Ken- 
neth Cragg (Oxford Univ. Press, 
376 pp., $6.25). 

The Near or Middle East is now 
the center of attention. Many fear 
that World War III may break out 
here at almost any time. Western 
understanding of the faith and cul- 
ture of this Moslem area, plagued 
by the introduction of the modern 
Israeli state, is absolutely necessary. 

Both books are helpful in provid- 
ing a basis for such an understand- 
ing, and they deserve a wide read- 
ing. They should be required read- 
ing for the men who shape our 
foreign policy in this most explosive 
area in the entire globe. 

A somewhat different book is 
The Path of the Buddha, edited by 
Kenneth Morgan (Ronald Press, 
432 pp., $5.00). Here, as in the 
case of an earlier book on Hin- 
duism, the editor limits himself to 
the discovery of the most competent 
Buddhist writers in each given area 
and allows them as Buddhists to 
write of their own faith. As a re- 
sult the faith comes alive, as it 
seldom does when an outsider at- 
tempts to describe it. And this is 
all to the good. 

Surely here is a rich and varied 
group of books. The minister will 
greatly add to his own understand- 
ing by reading some of them, and 
might possibly then be able to com- 
mend them to lay people. Certainly 
his own preaching would be greatly 
enriched. 
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The Ten Commandments, by A. 
Powell Davies, New American Li- 


brary, 143 pages, 35 cents. 


Reviewer: Cuartes R. Britt, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Slocum), 
Ala. 


Proceeding from a thesis that the 
story of the Ten Commandments 
within the Bible itself is in great and 
unreliable contrast with the equally 
dramatic story of the Decalogue as 
told by modern scholarship, Unitarian 
A. Powell Davies gives us a study of 
the basic moral decalogue whose en- 
during significance is that it marks 
the turning point in Jewish (and 
therefore Christian) history when 
false and inadequate religion began 
to be abandoned for faith in a God 
of moral law. He rightly (to this 
reader’s mind) stresses the inadequacy 
of the Ten Commandments as a sufh- 
ciently high moral code for these days. 

Needed, he says, for our ethical 
guidance, are not prohibitions as such, 
but indications of positive virtues. 
(However, would it not be very un- 
wise and dangerous to remove all the 
stern “shalt nots” from the moral 
foundation of human society? Would 
we be as ready for the positive indi- 
cations if in our past history we had 
not reached the level of the prohibi- 
tions? ) 

Davies reaches his conclusions by 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


carrying the reader through the realm 
of Old Testament scholarship where 
he insists that we recognize the com- 
posite character of the Pentateuch 
(JEDP), its rootage in legend and 
myth, and the necessity of reading the 
“books of Moses” with an awareness 
of the “findings of scholarly investi- 
gation.” 

The immediate values of this book 
would be that: (1) it brings together 
the results of much scholarly research 
in the Old Testament within the brief 
confines of one book and refreshes the 
memory of the busy pastor with the 
major findings of Old Testament 
criticism as they bear upon the Penta- 
teuch; (2) it pays high testimony to 
the spirit of man as it has struggled 
upward from the miasma of hea- 
thenism toward the ethical monothe- 
ism that is the glory of the Jewish- 
Christian system; (3) the attempts 
to delve into the meaning of the Ten 
Commandments for the days of their 
origin enable us to set them in proper 
historical perspective and to perceive 
“Sinai” as the crucial encounter that 
it was for the human race. 

This is not a book for those who 
believe that the Bible, like the Roman- 
ist’s rosary, was handed intact from 
heaven; but it is for those who believe 
that the real meaning of religion is 
found in the Spirit of God wooing 
upward the spirit of man. For the 
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latter, this book will be compelling in 
its focusing of modern scholarship 
upon so crucial a phrase of the Scrip- 
tures as the Decalogue. 


God’s Way with Man, by Roger 
Hazelton. Abingdon Press, 204 pp., 
$3.00. 


Reviewer: Rosert E. CusHMAN, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology, Duke 
Divinity School. 


The theme of this book is Provi- 
dence. Its aim, both timely and sound, 
is that of supplying the credentials for 
a providential world view, one which 
has languished and suffered depreda- 
tions for several generations. While 
the author disclaims intention of sys- 
tematic treatment of the theme of 
Providence and aspires to offer only 
“variations” upon it, there is a sys- 
tematic principle at work vaguely 
reminiscent of Tillich’s method of 
correlation. That is, he approaches the 
doctrine of Providence “strategically, 
by trying to see God at work in just 
those experiences from which he seems 
to be evacuated.” These include the 
mystery of human destiny, the anxiety 
and moral ambiguity of man’s life, the 
arbitrary look of fatality, the power of 
human freedom as an obstacle to di- 
vine purpose, the inexorable passage 
of time that renders human works 
transient, and the tragic cast of life 
whereby human “fulfillment is threat- 
ened by frustration, and one’s very 
being is menaced by nothingness.” 

With informed and sympathetic 
awareness of the manner in which 
modern unbelief formulates its urgent 
questions and shapes its despairing 
answers, especially from the side of 
non-Christian existentialism, Professor 
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Hazelton argues that man’s anxiety 
over his destiny is both the surest 
mark of his separation from God and 
also the clearest indication that we 
men “have not done with God, nor 
he with us.” 

Of the human quandary, the heart 
of the answer is, as I gather from 
Hazelton’s pages, a living recovery of 
the providential view of history, de- 
riving from the Bible and articulated 
most adequately by the Platonic and 
Augustinian traditions: Thus, “a 
Christian must see history as the very 
crossroads of eternity and time, for 
he trusts profoundly in the God who 
works eternally [‘enduringly’] to 
reconcile the temporal order to him- 
self and hopes even against hope for 
the final triumph of God’s eternal 
purpose over, yet also within, the 
passing opportunities which time 
offers men.” More and more, history 
may show forth God’s eternal work- 
ing until such time as God is done 
with history. 

But history is not understandable 
providentially as, for example, Augus- 
tine understood it, until it is viewed 
as saving history. This requires faith 
in its center, that is, Jesus Christ seen 

s “bodying forth God’s providential 
purpose, indeed God’s very life be- 
stowed in sovereign and holy concern 
for us.” The cross is God’s response 
to the tragic in our existence; for in 
the cross, “whatever is truly tragic is 
rendered serviceable to the design of 
Providence.” 

This theme of the cross as the 
revelatory clue to history makes way 
for the most pregnant sentence of the 
book: “For us, therefore, there is but 
one sadness; and that is not to be 
saints.” This is properly to locate the 
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core of the human problem which has 
been badly dislocated by contemporary 
existentialist theologians, obsessed as 
they are by the threat of non-being. 

While Hazelton does not make his 
position explicit enough, it is clear 
that the providential world view he 
commends as a theodicy—an explana- 
tion of God’s way with man—rests 
upon the Augustinian principle of the 
priority of faith over “knowledge.” 

The author urges that the believer 
does not move from the recognition 
of the tragic to God mighty to save. 
Rather, he moves from faith in the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ to 
doubt the supremacy of transiency, 
fatality, and tragedy over us. Only 
from the standpoint of this faith can 
we share believingly the affirmation of 
Paul: “Nothing can separate us from 
the love of God.” This, for Hazelton, 
is the classical Christian confession to 
Providence. 

The book is warmly recommended 
to the thoughtful pastor with scholarly 
tastes. It is in the lucid and truly 
graceful prose from the hands of one 
of the most gifted writers at work in 
contemporary American _ theology. 
There are sentences of profound in- 
sight, and there is, above all and un- 
doubtedly, a searching and suggestive 
contribution to a modern restatement 
of the doctrine of Providence. 

The book achieves its real climax 
with Chapter -VI, “Of Faith and the 
Tragic.” Criticisms I have relate to 
the exegesis of some points respecting 
Plato and to the conception of free- 
dom. But technicalities must be passed 
by with the comprehensive judgment 
that this is a deep, probing, and highly 
instructive rendering of the theme of 
Providence in variations. 
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The Christian Scholar in the Age 
of the Reformation, by E. Harris 
Harbison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
177 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: ALLEN CaBaniss, professor 
of history, University of Mississippi. 


From an ultimate conviction that 
“religion without learning or learn- 
ing without religion” is injurious to 
the Church, Professor Harbison, lay- 
man and historian, sets himself the 
task of persuading churchmen that 
scholarship is a necessity, and that to 
be a scholar is a “calling” befitting a 
Christian. 

Motivation for the peculiarly Chris- 
tian scholar is provided by three 
duties: (1) to study and purify the 
religious tradition itself; (2) to relate 
the faith more fruitfully to its secular 
environment; and (3) to accommo- 
date religion and new discoveries to 
each other. 

The method of Professor Harbison 
is biographical. He offers a sketchy 
but discerning study of Jerome, 
Augustine, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Petrarch, Valla, Pico, and Colet; and 
he gives a more extensive and sig- 
nificant treatment of Erasmus, Luther, 
and Calvin. The first four were quite 
aware of both Christianity and 
scholarship, as were the last four; the 
three in the middle betray a serious 
dichotomy within their own per- 
sonalities. As Harbison concludes, 
there is no single answer to Tertul- 
lian’s question, “What has Athens to 
do with Jerusalem?” 

The biographical study illustrates 
many ways in which men have been 
both Christians and scholars. And this 
is very important in a day like ours 
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when anti-intellectualism is perhaps 
the dominant strain in Protestantism. 
For there remains, after all is said and 
done, an irreducible intellectual core 
at the center of Christianity. 

One cannot, for example, believe in 
Christ without having first heard or 
read, then thought, about him. The 
unrealistic attempt to divide the mind 
from the “heart” (or, from “the whole 
man”—whatever that phrase means) 
is already bearing “strange fruit” in 
the current kind of so-called evan- 
gelism, which bodes ill for both Chris- 
tianity and scholarship. 

It behooves Protestant leaders to 
heed the important lessons of this 
little volume and return from suppers 
and buildings and organization to the 
intellectual content of Christianity. 
Rome, which is so much better at 
suppers, buildings, and organization, 
is also rapidly outstripping Protes- 
tantism in the realm of scholarship. 


The Bible as History: A Confirma- 
tion of the Book of Books, by 
Werner Keller; translated by Wil- 
liam Neil. William Morrow & Co., 
452 pp., $5.95. 


Reviewer: J. Putte Hyatt, professor 
of Old Testament and acting dean 
of the Divinity School, Vanderbilt 
University. 


The author of this book, on a 
perennially popular subject, is a Ger- 
man journalist who has specialized in 
the field of science. He became par- 
ticularly interested in biblical archae- 
ology in 1950, when he read about the 
excavations at Ugarit and Mari, and 
proceeded to study the subject volu- 


minously. His book became a best- 


seller in his own country. 
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Few subjects arouse such wide- 
spread and prompt interest as those 
which are connected with biblical 
archaeology, and yet there is probably 
no field more difficult to write about 
in a popular vein with accuracy. 

Keller’s book is usually interesting 
and profusely illustrated. He often 
writes in a lively fashion about arche- 
ologists and their work, and much of 
the material he presents is significant. 

Yet he sometimes “proves” far 
more than the evidence warrants; his 
book does not always contain the most 
up-to-date information; and too often 
he is satisfied to present the statements 
of biblical “experts” without noting 
that others in the field differ from 
those quoted. 

For example, Keller uses the work 
of Sir Leonard Woolley at Ur (and 
related excavations at Kish), to prove 
that there was a widespread flood of 
Mesopotamia, about 4000 B.c., cover- 
ing an area 400 by 100 miles; and this 
was indeed the opinion of Woolley. 
Yet careful study of the so-called flood 
strata at these and other sites has 
shown that they were not contempo- 
raneous and hence should not be used 
as evidence for a very widespread 
flood, but only for small, local floods 
at different times. 

In discussing the fall of Jericho, the 
author properly notes that scholars 
have differed widely in their dating 
of this event, which involved the de- 
struction of the Late-Bronze-Age city, 
but he fails to tell the reader that in 
the latest excavations, under Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon, no traces of the 
city presumably destroyed by Joshua 
were found, as the archaeologists in- 
terpret the findings. (This may be due 
to the fact that the German edition 
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was published before these excavations 
were made, but the American edition 
should have brought the material up 
to date.) 

The attempt to show that the Star 
of Bethlehem was a conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter in the constellation 
of Pisces on Dec. 4, 7 B.c., will con- 
vince only those who are already con- 
vinced, or those who stand in dire 
need of such confirmation. 

This book can be recommended 
only to those who are willing to read 
it with a wary and critical eye. The 
subject is not one which a journalist 
can “work up” in a few years and 
write about with accuracy. 


Being and Believing, by Bryan 
Green. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 121 
pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Stoney A. Guturie, Meth- 


odist pastor, Bellflower, Ill. 


I was interested when I first looked 
at this little volume. It is a brief ex- 
position of the four master documents 
of the Christian religion: the Apostle’s 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

It is delightful and interesting read- 
ing, the language is simple and direct, 
and it is well illustrated throughout. 
The book will serve as a capable 
guide and an inspiration to the aver- 
age layman as well as to the minister. 

The principal criticism of the book 
is that it is entirely too brief for such 
an important theme. I wish that the 
author might have made it at least 
twice as long, for these four docu- 
ments are well worth being called to 
the careful attention of Christian peo- 
ple. They are basic, and they have a 
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strong message to people of today. 

To me the section on the Sermon on 
the Mount is the best. The section is 
called “The Way of the Kingdom.” 
There is great need today to know that 
this part of Matthew’s Gospel could, 
if read, understood, and acted upon, 
be a tremendous help in securing vic- 
tory over evil, deepening spiritual life, 
and in understanding God as the great 
contemporary Helper and Friend. 


The Indian Christians of St. 


Thomas, by L. W. Brown. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 315 pp., $7.50. 


Reviewer: Joun Bisuop, pastor, Simp- 
son Methodist Church, Paterson, 
N. ]., and Teaching Fellow, Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


This book, by the Bishop of 
Uganda, gives a careful and impartial 
account of the ancient Syrian Church 
in Malabar, on the coast of South- 
West India. This church claims an un- 
broken religious tradition from the 
time of St. Thomas, who is believed to 
have visited India in the Ist century. 

The author is peculiarly well quali- 
fied to write such a book, for he was 
formerly principal of one of their 
theological seminaries. He speaks their 
language, has taken part in their wor- 
ship, and has minutely examined their 
traditions. 

Ail the available resources seem to 
have been consulted for an adequate 
history of the church, which occupies 
the first part of the book. Then fol- 
lows a colorful and fascinating de- 
scription of the social life of the St. 
Thomas Christians. 

The third part was the most inter- 
esting to me, because it contains an 
elaborate description of the various 
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services and offices of this ancient 
church. The author, because of his 
special knowledge of conditions in 
India, might have said more about 
the contribution that these Christians 
should make to that great country. 


Atomic Weapons and East-West 
Relations, by P. M. S. Blackett. 
Cambridge University Press, 107 


pp., $2. 


| Reviewer: CREIGHTON Lacy, associate 


professor of missions and social 


ethics, Duke Divinity School. 


This is a sober and sobering book. 
Its three brief chapters offer a thought- 


| provoking re-appraisal of Western 
of sample materials on re- | mili 


military policy, the atomic arms race 
(1945-55), retrospect and prospect. Its 
author sketches the comparative de- 


| velopment of Soviet and Western 


atomic power, to propound some new 
and encouraging theories: 

One, the “effective atomic parity” 
now existing between East and West, 
is more likely to preserve peace than 
the earlier stages of Western monop- 
oly or quantitative superiority. 

Two, the total destructiveness of 
strategic nuclear warfare is forcing the 
nations back to a policy of “graduated 
deterrence,” which seeks to resist ag- 


| gression in its own area and degree. 


Three, this suggests a military em- 
phasis on tactical weapons rather than 
H-bombs and long-range missiles. 

Four, it offers a more ethical posi- 
tion than either “massive retaliation” 
or inaction. When experts so sharply 


| disagree, one welcomes the conviction 


of this British physicist, Nobel Prize 


| winner, and recipient of America’s 


highest civilian award—the Medal of 
Merit. 
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Horizons for Older People, by | 
George Gleason. Macmillan Co., | 
137 pp., $2.95. 


Reviewer: Paut B. Maves, professor 
of religious education, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


This book might be described as a 
notebook of information about older 
people, and about actual church pro- 
grams for them, gathered by the au- 
thor as a post-retirement project. He 
used questionnaires, correspondence, 
personal interviews, and observations 
made in trips across the country. tte tn ae - ee 

The notes are organized under eight | on of he mow neetng ond wie 
chapter headings and eight appendices the most intriguing and stimulating 
including such categories as “Why A thoughts for the Lenten season that have 

© ” 
Church Group Is Important, How ever come to my ee ened 
to Start a Group,” “Group Programs, 
“Group Snapshots,” and “Selected Re- 
sources for Group Leaders.” 

There is no theory or systematic 
analysis here, but these “snapshots of 
church programs in action” are good 
illustrations of what has been done 
and may serve as inspiration for other 
groups. There is no other survey of 
current programs which is so exten- 
sive. 








The Moment Before God, by Mar- 


tin J. Heinecken. Muhlenberg Press, { Wm. B. EERDMANS 
386 pp., $5.95. PUBLISHING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Reviewer: Tuomas S. Kepuer, profes- 
sor of New Testament, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


Soren Kierkegaard, perhaps more 
than any other thinker, has acted as a 
“corrective” of modern man in his 
easy naturalism or his social approach 
to religion. Thirty years ago it was 
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practically impossible to read the writ- 
ings of Kierkegaard in the English 
language; now the translation of his 
works and books about him fill a 
small library. 

The Moment Before God, by a pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, is another good volume to 
add to the Kierkegaard bookshelves. 

In 13 solid chapters, written with 
clarity of style and language, the au- 
thor deals with such Kierkegaardian 
themes as: “The Absolute Paradox” 
(about Jesus, the God-man); “The 
Qualitative Difference” (since God is 
infinite God and man is finite man, 
and there is an unbridgeable chasm 
between the two, except as he has 
manifested his glory in Jesus Christ); 
“Christianity Is Suffering” (since man 
cannot give absolute purity of heart to 
God); “The Christian Hope” (in 
which the believer is qualitatively 
transformed as he contemplates the 
consummation of God’s new age, 
which has not yet arrived); “A Final 
Inventory” (in which each individual 
must encounter God). 

“Kierkegaard is an enigma and will 
continue to be so,” writes Dr. 
Heinecken. But one thing is certain: 
“He points away from himself to the 
absolute mystery of the love of God 
on the Cross.” 

The author seems to have a con- 
structive appreciation of Kierkegaard, 
and he is able to translate and para- 
phrase what “the gloomy Dane” 
wished to say about man’s perennial 
either-or moment before God. If at 
times the book is not easy to read, it 
is the fault of Kierkegaard and not 
Heinecken, for Kierkegaard contin- 
ually spoke in paradoxes! 
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The Faith and Modern Error, by 
Harry Blamires. Macmillan Co., 


144 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: T. Orto Natt, editor, the 
New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The author is a balloon-buster—and 
not in the playful, sinful mood of an 
iconoclast, but in the prayerful, help- 
ful mood of a prophet. He pricks so 
many well-held prejudices that few 
will be able to go through to the last 
page without squirming—and most 
will come to the conclusion that the 
author is dead right. 

“In what ways is the Christian mes- 
sage contaminated by the intellectual 
temper of the civilization in which it 
is now preached?” is the question for 
which he seeks an answer. He is not 
concerned about how that message 
can be presented in 20th-century 
idiom, but rather the opposite prob- 
lem of keeping the message free from 
the corrupting influences of these 
times. 

There is a task of communication, 
and he would have all who proclaim 
the message, whether by preaching or 
practice, show that their religion is a 
religion of the supernatural. He ham- 
mers this point with inescapable logic. 

For example, he points out that in- 
dividualism and materialism are the 
offspring of naturalism, that they are 
shut off from grace, transcendance, 
and redemption. He declares that the 
move to simplify theological language 
is nonsense; “the inadequacy of theo- 
logical language is the inadequacy of 
the finite to comprehend the infinite.” 
And his chapter on the meaning of 
the Church is worth many thick vol- 
umes, 
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BRIEFLY NOTED... 


Adult Guide: Southeast Asia, by 
Doris P. Dennison. Friendship 
Press, 48 pp., 50 cents. 


An outline guide for individual and 
group study of the current world mis- 
sions theme, for use especially with 
The Church in Southeast Asia, by 
| Winburn T. Thomas and Rajah B, 
Manikam, and East from Burma, by 
Constance M. Hallock. 


The Wisdom of the Living Reli- 
gions, by Joseph Gaer. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 338 pp., $3.95. 


A comparative selection of charac- 


| teristic sayings of living world reli- 


gions. These sayings, maxims, and 
parables carry the fundamental teach- 
ings of these religions. 


The Ten Commandments, by Sol- 
omon Goldman; edited by Maurice 
Samuel. Univ. of Chicago Press, 
225 pp., $3.75. 


A self-contained commentary on 
that portion of the Law which the 
author considered not only as the core 
of the Book of the people, but also as 
“the crucial initial episode in the mak- 
ing of a people out of a rabble of 


1 ” 
| slaves. 
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Harry Stack Sullivan. W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 386 pp., $5.50. 


Based on lectures during the war 
years, this book will prove valuable to 
an understanding of the relatedness of 
mental illnesses to one another and of 
the relatedness of mental disturbances 
to normal processes of human living. 
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Doctrinal Preaching for Today, by 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Abingdon, 


224 pp., $3. 


With the sure touch of the experi- 
enced preacher and teacher, this well- 
known author of books on preaching 
has done a real service for all preach- 
ers. In the pulpit the emphasis is not 
on explaining a doctrine, but in show- 
ing how the doctrine meets a need. 
Dr. Blackwood shows how. 


Target: the World, edited by Evron 
M. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan Co., 362 
pp., $5. 


Here is a factual description of | 
world-wide communist propaganda | 


and its objectives, with an account of 
how it attained and failed to attain 
those objectives in 1955. Clearly, the 


strength of Communism is not in its | 
doctrine, but in the organization it | 
builds. The situation in 50 countries | 
is described. One misses an account 

of propaganda activities in the United | 


States. 


Christ and the Modern Oppor- | 


tunity, by Charles E. Raven. Sea- 
bury Press, 88 pp., $2.25. 


Students, young and old, will find 
here irrefutable answers to questions 
this age is asking: Is Christianity rel- 
evant for our present-day problems? 
If it is, how is that relevance to be 
restated in terms of current needs? 
Canon Raven gives his testimony in 
terms of the redemptive power of 
Christ in contrast with the power of 
science, politics and economics. His 
chapter on the value of organized 
Christianity is particularly strong. 
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Pastoral Care 


A problem of interracial 
fellowship in a church 
north of the Ohio River. 


Counselor at Work 


HERE IS JANE, an intelligent, 
studious, and concerned young 
teen-ager. She is attractive and like- 
able, although a member of a 
household into which divorce and 
remarriage have brought tough 
problems. She belongs to the youth 
fellowship and shows more ability 
to understand and utilize spiritual 
things than does the average teen- 
ager. 

About 12:30 Sunday afternoon, 
Jane came knocking on the parson- 
age door. She indicated that she 
must talk to me about something. 
We went next door to the church 
study. This is the gist of the inter- 
view: 


Jane. 1 hardly know where to 
begin, but . 

Pastor. It is sometimes hard to 
know where to begin. 

Jane. Well, you see, this friend of 
mine and I—we have been—well 
you know, there are quite a few 
Negroes in our school and, well, we 
—my friend and I—we have been 
seeing a couple of the nicer ones, a 
couple of the boys. 


Pastor. I see. You have been dat- 
80 


ing one of the Negro boys then? 
A (See Feely’s comments below), 

Jane. Yes, Mary and I have been, 
Of course, there are others, several 
of them. 

Pastor. 1 had heard that there was 
some mixed dating in our schools, 
Are there quite a few who are do- 
ing this? 

Jane. Yes, I guess there are maybe 
12 or 15 couples that are mixed, that 
date off and on. 

Pastor. You say you have regular 
dates? 

Jane. Well, sort of. We—you 
know—take walks together, or meet 
downtown at the record shop. We 
talk, about lots of things—especially 
about this problem. 

Pastor. You talk about this prob- 
lem—you mean the problems aris- 
ing out of mixed dating? 

Jane. Yes; the people don’t seem 
to like it very much. 

Pastor. Most people, then, aren't 
ready for the Negro to have quite 
that much equality? 

Jane. No—goodness, there have 
been fights, and white boys follow 
us around, and some of my old 
friends won’t speak to me—but that 
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isn’t what is 
right now. 

Pastor. There is something spe- 
cial that is bothering you right 
now? B 

Jane. Yes—the Smiths—that’s 
Mary’s folks—they say they are go- 
ing to move away from town. They 
say we have got them so upset, and 
so mixed up, that they don’t know 
what to do. But—but, they’re my 
friends. I don’t want them to move 
away. Mary and I, 
We don’t want that to happen. 

Pastor. 


bothering me most 


we're too close. 


The effects of this mixed 


dating are quite far-reaching then? 
Jane. Yes. Mary and I didn’t real- 


ize. We were just trying to do what 


The 


girls we associate with are nice, just 


was right. Negro boys and 
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as nice as the white boys and girls. 
We want to know what is wrong 
with it. What is wrong with it any- 
way? C 

Pastor. Do you want the answer 
to the question from the standpoint 
of Christianity, or from the stand- 
point of what people of our com- 
munity think? 

Jane. 1 see what you mean. I kept 
thinking all along about what you 
said a time or two in our MYF dis- 
cussions about “all people ought to 
be equal.” You and other ministers 
teach that color shouldn’t make any 
difference. That is sort of why we 
were doing this. 

Pastor. You mean you wanted to 
show people you believe that the 
Christian way is the right way, that 
color-of-skin doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to you? 

Jane. Yes, that’s it. We wanted 
to show people that we really be- 
lieve what Christianity teaches. But, 
I guess it didn’t work. 

Pastor. People just aren’t ready 
to accept these things yet, are they? 

Jane. No! And now, what am I 
going to do. I don’t want Mary’s 
folks to move away. py are my 
What can I do? Can a 
help me? I promised them that 
would stop, and that Mary aa 
too. But they won't believe me. 
They say they are going to move 
away right away. They won’t even 
wait to see if we are telling the 
truth. Please, isn’t there something 
we can do? 

Pastor. Perhaps there is, Jane. Are 


friends. 
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you still welcome to visit in Mary’s 
house at any time? 

Jane. Oh, yes. They haven't 
turned me away or anything like 
that. They just want to move. 

Pastor. In that case, perhaps we 
can go talk with the family and 


plan what we might do to ease the 
situation, 
Jane. Oh, I wish you would. 


FOLLOWING this interview, I 
called Mary’s family and suggested 
that we meet together to discuss the 
situation. During the meeting, we 
tried to bring to light both the 
Christian ideal and the social re- 
ality. We attempted to demonstrate 
to the girls that, sometimes, the 
Christian ideal is something we 
have to strive for slowly, rather 
than in haste. We also pointed up, 
with their help, the dangers which 
are so inherent in what they are 
doing. 

We discussed the gravity of those 
dangers. In the end, the girls gave 
every appearance of having seen 
that, at present, the dating of Negro 
boys may lead to more harm than 
good, and that the wise course to 
follow is to cease fellowship with 
them to that extent. 


1. Was the counseling session 
conducted in an advisable manner? 

2. Was the follow-up action an 
advisable one? 

3. What further suggestions are 
to be made? 
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ENTS 
THERE are many assets in this 
situation worth noting. Jane has 
confidence in her pastor; a good 
relationship has already been es- 
tablished and she feels free to come 
to him in her time of need. 

The pastor cares enough to re. 
spond at once, even though the 
Sunday dinner may be ready, 

He has prepared a room for 
counseling in the church, apart 
from the distraction of bustling ac- 
tivity, for such occasion. 

When Jane is at first embarrassed, 
not knowing how to begin, the pas- 
tor puts her at ease by his accepting 
attitude of understanding. 

And when she unfolds her story 
he proves a good listener, neither 
interrupting nor diverting her, but 
giving full attention and empathy 
to her predicament. 

The crucial points in the inter- 
view are when Jane asks the pastor 
to solve her problem for her. When 
she asks, “What is wrong with it 
anyway?” he offers to clarify the 
alternatives so that she can decide 
for herself. This enables her to 
move ahead to basic principles. 
When she asks, “Please, isn’t there 
something we can do?” he is will- 
ing to share the burden in going 
with her to talk it over with Mary's 
family. Assuming they are mem- 
bers of his church, we can see how 
he felt able to take initiative. 

From here on the trail is fainter 
as we hawe no record of who said 
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what in the conversation with 
Mary’s family. If the pastor is using 
the editorial “we,” it would appear 
that he is the chief talker and de- 
cider. If the “we” refers to a demo- 
cratic discussion it would be more 
effective where each person partici- 
pated fully in the decisions. 

There is more at stake here than 
keeping peace in Mary’s family. Is 
the pastor saying something like 
this: “We speak of Christianity in 
the abstract, but it won’t work in 
our town. The school has inte- 
grated because the Supreme Court 
insists that the Constitution of the 
United States is to be upheld and 
carried out in practice. But the 
Christian Church is segregated be- 
cause we are not ready to practice 
the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

What will the pastor and his con- 
gregation do about integration in 
their church? The question has 
been raised by teen-agers in his 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

Here is a strategic opportunity 
for Christian education, at the mo- 
ment when we are wrestling with a 
practical dilemma. The entire 
church—Youth Fellowship,  par- 
ents’ groups, commissions, and of- 
ficial board—will need to discuss 
the issue thoroughly, looking to- 
ward some congregational deci- 
sions. Is this the time to invite 
Negroes into the Youth Fellowship 
and other activities of the church? 
If there should be an interracial 
marriage, will the church ostracize 
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or welcome the young family into 
the Christian fellowship? 

To turn away from such contro- 
versial questions is to miss our best 
opportunity for mutual learning. 
How else can we seek the truth in 
love but to trust one another 
enough to listen patiently to our 
differences and keep open the chan- 
nels of communication? 

This is a creative moment in 
Christian history and the life of 
every church that will work 


through the hopes and fears of the 
congregation together as a living 
faithful body of Christ. 
—Paut E. Jounson, professor of 
psychology of religion, Boston 
University School of Theology. 


THERE IS a tendency on the 
part of this pastor to be more in- 
terested in external situations than 
in the feelings of the person with 
whom he is talking. This is illus- 
trated early in the interview where 
he asks, “Are there quite a few 
who are doing this?” He is inter- 
ested in the regularity of the dates, 
in the fact there is a problem and 
that most people are not ready for 
the Negro to have quite that much 
equality. 

At none of these points does the 
pastor encourage the girl to talk 
about her feelings. However, he 
does come to a point where he is 
concerned with the fact something 
special is bothering her. But he 
quickly gets away from the girl’s 
feelings to comment on the fact that 
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this mixed dating does have quite 
far-reaching effects. 

Then the pastor raises the ques- 
tion of talking to the family of the 
other girl involved. This takes the 
situation rather completely out of 
Jane’s hands and places it in his. 
She accepts this but, on the other 
hand, it does make her dependent 
on him for a solution to the prob- 
lem. Thus it does not permit her 
the opportunity for growth toward 
mature independence. 

Another question about this in- 
terview is whether these girls really 
discovered why they were dating 
the colored boys. Was it actu- 


ally because they had had these dis- 
cussions in MYF and that they 
wanted to show people this was the 
Christian way, or was this just a 


rationalization under which there 
would be other motivations of 
which the girls were not even 
aware, but which should have been 
brought out in any counseling proc- 
ess? 

Were these girls, for example, 
suffering from some kind of in- 
feriority feelings which led them to 
identify with the inferior party in 
the racial situation, so that they 
went beyond the customs of their 
group at the point of mixed dating? 

Psychologically and _ spiritually, 
what was the effect of the inter- 
view with the families? The ob- 
vious effect was that the girls gave 
up the dating of Negro boys. But 
the real question is, Did they do 
this out of a sense of conformity 
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with a feeling of pressure upon 
them, or did they do this because 
they really came to understand and 
feel this was the thing to do? 
Whether the compromise effected 
in this situation is one that is ac- 
ceptable depends much on the point 
of view of the reader. There are 
those who would champion mixed 
marriages, and they would have 
goad scientific backing on their 
side. There are others who would 
be very much opposed to such mar- 
riages. The reader will have to 
make his own decision at this point. 
From a counseling point of view, 
it might be said this particular pas- 
tor was apparently more interested 
in helping these girls to accept a 
very definite social role than he was 
in helping them to understand their 
motivation and to arrive at their 
own definition of the social role. 
—Carrott A. Wise, professor, 
pastoral psychology and coun- 
seling, Garrett Biblical Insti- 


tute. 


THE PASTOR sees this situa- 
tion purely in terms of applied so- 
cial ethics, whereas this issue is 
merely the entry point into a very 
emotion-laden personal situation. 
Quite obviously, the pastor is en- 
titled to convictions (indeed, he is 
impelled to have them), but the 
trouble lies in his own confused 
feelings about the racial question. 

For example, he is concerned 
with racial equality (vocally so in 


the MYF) and yet pastorally is 
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subtly authoritarian. One suspects 
that even his preaching about the 
issue at hand is somewhat insensi- 
tive to the inevitable reactions of the 
people involved in the social com- 
plications. Consequently, the pastor 
Sale with an issue and not a 
person. 

Jane has come to the pastor with 
all the conflicts and confusions that 
are resident in teen-agers and 
which, for the moment, are focused 
on a very specific problem. Immedi- 
ately, the pastor reacts to the subject 
matter—note at A his instantaneous 
interpretation of her fraternization 
as “dating,” which term is much 
more loaded emotionally. 

Jane has obviously “felt” the pas- 
tor’s emotional thrust and reacts de- 
fensively by saying that others are 
doing this thing too. The pastor is 


not slert to dais. warning simply be- 


cause he is “zeroed in” on the 
mixed dating issue, which he pur- 
sues relentlessly. 

So fixated is he on the issue that 
Jane has to remind him at B that 
this is not her special problem. Lost 
to his purview are the facts that 
Jane is developmentally at an age 
when she is “learning to love” in 
the adult sense of the term and that 
all of her relations with both boys 
and girls partake of this necessary 
process of experimentation in hu- 
man relationship. 

Complicating this, no doubt, are 
the scars of her previously marred 
home relations. Therefore, what she 
is so urgently trying to communi- 
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cate by means of the mixed dating 
issue is her own vast confusion over 
the complexities of human interre- 
lationship. 

The pastor proceeds on to the 
final indignity of lecturing on the 
subject with the aid of the parents, 
and he registers quite clearly in the 
interview the fact that the girls 
overtly capitulated to the strin- 
gencies of social reality. The fact 
that the pastor saw C as a question 
leveled at him, and demanding an 
answer, is indicative of his con- 
fusion of the social issue and Jane’s 
personal conflicts. Although Jane’s 
question needs specific attention 
elsewhere in his total ministry, here 
it is not something either to be 
dodged or answered—indeed, the 
pastor perspires unduly by seeing 
the whole affair in this light. Much 
more to the point are the dynamics 
of why Jane raises the issue. Had 
the pastor heard this, he would 
have been on the royal road to min- 
istering to Jane’s deepest needs and 
liberating her capacities, under God, 
to answer the social question in her 
own right. 

Every minister must have out- 
spoken convictions and opinions on 
the vital issues of our times, but 
these should be held and expressed 
in such a way as to allow him to 
remain open to the masked but 
pressing needs of his parishioners. 
—O. Fioyp FEExy, Jr., instructor in 

psychology and pastoral counsel- 

ing, Candler School of Theology, 

Emory University. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


An Open Letter to Pastors: 


ARE MINISTERS TOO BUSY? 


By ARTHUR W. LE ROUX 


Chaplain (Capt.) USAF, 


Willow Run Ai 


r Force 


I DON’T KNOW how you feel 
about the matter, but I’m getting 
weary of the articles making ex- 
cuses for us ministers. We are re- 
puted to be victims of circumstance. 
We are supposed to be so busy as 
errand boys, running mimeograph 
machines, serving as architects and 
builders that we have no time to 
re- 
puted to have lost our chance to 
be men of God. 

Now, I can’t figure out where 
this idea comes from. Is it evidence 
that many of us have found our 
drive dissipated? Let’s give our 
critics the benefit of the doubt and 
ask ourselves a few questions. 

During your seminary days you 
carried four hours of class work 
each day. Let’s assume also that you 
put at least one hour of study on 
each of these subjects. Further, if 
you were like most seminarians, 
vou held down an outside job to 
buy your daily bread. In addition 
to this, many of you served a 
church as a student pastor. All of 
this—and yet you managed to get 
through and receive your degree. 
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improve our minds. We are 


Station, 


Assistant Staff Chaplain, 
Belleville, Mich. 


Where is that drive now? Isn't 
the real problem the fact that in 
the seminary your scheduling was 
done for you? Your deadlines were 
set, and you had to meet them. 
Then came the time when you 
were thrown out on your own. No 
longer were assignments made that 
you had to fulfill. The scheduling 
and the deadlines were left up to 
you. It would appear that you 
didn’t do too well with either—or 
at least I didn’t. 

It may be that the wrong em- 
phasis was placed on the training 
at the seminary level. Maybe 
those who planned the curriculum 
for us were pressured into putting 
into it too many “practical” sub- 
jects; and in spending our time on 
these subjects we did not really 
learn how to study. We have been 
cramming our heads full of in- 
formation without learning how to 
dig out and assimilate ideas for our- 
selves. 

I am not disposed to be critical 
of the seminary curriculum, but I 
can be critical of us who are out 
of seminary. Let’s take a frank 
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look. We have 168 hours in each 
use yours? 


week. How do you 
How do I use mine? 

Of course, it is not easy to fol- 
low a schedule. Furthermore, a 
schedule that would work for one 
man might not work for another. 
But the fact remains that those 
who get things accomplished have 
schedules and follow them. 

The pastor must train his pa- 
rishioners to help him keep a 
schedule. I am sure that most of 
the phone calls and interruptions 
that you have each day could be 
made during a period you set aside 
for that particular purpose. 

All of us know of the many de- 
mands on the pastor’s time for odd 
jobs. By that, I mean we are called 
upon to be chauffeurs, to 
people and things, to perform other 
tasks that are time-consuming. Our 
parishioners do use us in a manner 
they would never think of using 
their lawyers or even repair men. 
These folks have office hours and 
collect a fee for their services. 

But when they impose on us it 
is, after all, our fault. Surely each 
of us has someone in the church 
who can explain to the rest of the 
members that all of these odd jobs 
are the responsibility of the mem- 
the church, and not the 
(Remember how the dis- 
ciples handled the matter. They 
delegated the task of housekeeping 
to the deacons.) 

When there is need, let the call 


move 


bers of 
pastor. 
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be made on the members of the 
church. After all, the admonition 
to be our brother’s keeper applies 
to church members as well as pas- 
tors. This is not dodging pastoral 
responsibilities. It is giving church 
members a chance to serve in a way 
that will be a blessing to them and 
free the pastor to be a_ better 
shepherd to the whole flock. 

The solution for the problem is in 
the organization of the pastor's 
time. I have a calendar pad on my 
desk, and I list there everything that 
must be done. As items are com- 
pleted, I check them off, and at the 
day’s end, I transfer all unfinished 
items to the next page. 

The most items are 
cared for first. Then between staff 
meetings, committee meetings, and 
conferences when there may be 
only 15 or 20 minutes, I can check 
my list and choose what will take 
the block of time I have. Maybe this 
is what the early Méthodists meant 
by “throwing life into a certain 
method.” 

I am not suggesting th: it you fol- 
low such a schedule. You will have 
your own plan for licking the prob- 
lem. But I do think it is high time 
that we as ministers, called of God, 
sit down and think through our 
own situation. 

Then we ought to take steps to 
prove to our churches that we are 
their leaders and can organize our- 
selves and our own time, and, fur- 
ther, that they need not make ex- 
cuses for us. 


immediate 
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How Stands Chureh Union? 


By HAROLD WOOD 
President-general, the Methodist Church in Australia 


Reprinted from The Methodist Times (July 5, 1956) 


Many are asking, What is be- 
ing done about the union of the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Methodist churches in Australia 
since the Presbyterians voted in 
favor of resuming negotiations? 

It is a fact that we are moving 
extremely slowly, and yet the delay 
is not because of any inactivity on 
the part of those responsible in the 
Methodist Church. There has been 
much correspondence with those in 
the other denominations, and before 
long progress may be reported. 

What I personally desire most is 
local interest, local discussion, local 
effort. If the subject can be discussed 
in local congregations, preferably 
with the men and women of other 
churches, we would dissipate mis- 
understandings and arouse the local 
enthusiasm which is _ essential. 
Without this, all the work of com- 
mittees will have little value. 

We must remember that it is 
often at the local level that the 
prejudices and obstacles to union 
occur. A local minister may say, “If 
union comes, what happens to me, 
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to my appointment?” A _ local 
trustee may say, “Will union mean 
the closing of our building?” These 
fears are generally groundless, but 
the questions reveal personal feeling 
which may bar the way to union. 

In addition to local difficulties 

there are questions such as these: 
NO END TO METHODISM 

Are we expected to “pray for the 
death of the Methodist Church?” 

I understand from correspond- 
ence in one of our connectional 
journals that an ardent supporter of 
union made this extravagant state- 
ment, but only he would be respon- 
sible for it. No, we are not praying 
or asking for the death of the Meth- 
odist Church.-We want to end the 
rivalries that exist—and they are 
rivalries, say what we will. But we 
assuredly do not desire the extinc- 
tion of the Methodist spirit and all 
that the history of the Methodist 
Church has given to the world. 

Our Methodism must be our con- 
tribution to the united church—our 
faith, our worship, our evangelism. 
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Methodism will not die, but will 
fructify the greater church. We 
shall also receive the historic con- 
tributions which Presbyterianism 
and Congregationalism will bring 
to the common treasury of the 
united church. 


NOT 


Are there any real barriers to 
union in doctrine or worship or 
church government? 

1. In regard to doctrine, I do not 
know of any today. It could only 
be a 1 hypercritical delver into the 
past who could bring up the ex- 
treme forms of Calvinism or Ar- 
minianism from the 18th century 
and say that these are issues divid- 
ing us today. The truth is that we 
are one in doctrine and should not 
waste time in theological disputa- 
tions about theoretical niceties of 
expression. 

I fear the delays and exasperating 
entanglements of doctrinal details 
which may magnify or even manu- 
facture differences which do not ac- 
tually exist. There was no barrier 
in doctrine in Canada when the 
United Church of Canada was 
formed. The only difference with us 
in Australia is that we are half a 
century behind the times, and when 
there is greater need for unity in 
Australia now than in Canada so 
many years ago, we are wasting 
time. 

2. About worship: the differences 
between the worship of Presbyteri- 
an and Congregational churches 
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and our own are negligible, as we 
readily prove when we worship in 
one another’s churches. We would 
be glad to have more of the Pres. 
byterian paraphrases (we have some 
alre: idy in our hymn book) and 
would be pleased to offer more of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns to our 
brethren (and Charles Wesley is 
already the leading hymn writer in 
the Presbyterian hymn book), 

3. In matters of church govern- 
ment there are some differences— 
the appointment of ministers, the 
powers of church courts, for in- 
stance. Yet there is nothing that 
should cause any real difficulty here 
any more than in the United 
Church of Canada. Let us remem- 
ber, also, that if India can bring 
about union among Anglicans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, and Baptists, we should 
not be pessimistic about our own 
minor differences in church govern- 
ment in Australia. 

4. A point raised sometimes—our 
attitude to public questions. Let us 
be fair to the other churches and 
not claim to be superior to others 
in our policies about liquor, gam- 
bling, war, and so on. As a matter 
of fact, not all Methodists agree on 
these questions, although we are 
deservedly proud of what the Meth- 
odist Church has tried to do—and 
the Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al churches have done similarly. 

Is there anything practical to 
show as yet? Enough evidence has 
been offered to show that church 
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union has certainly begun in North 
Australia. We should remember 
also what has been done in other 
areas where Presbyterian and Meth- 
odist work has been united—in 
Kiewa and Murrayville, to mention 
only two districts in Victoria. Un- 
doubtedly we want very much 
more, and want it quickly, but let 
us not overlook the beginnings. 


> WIA 


The hindrances to church union 
in all denominations are, in my 
opinion, the following: 

1. The denominationalists who 
speak loudly against church union 
seem to represent a far greater pro- 
portion than they really do repre- 
sent. They are a minority in each 
denomination. 

If my knowledge of Methodism 
in all parts of Australia is trust- 
worthy, I would say that more than 
9) per cent of Methodists would 
vote for a united church. The day 
of separate and competing denomi- 
nations has gone, and denomina- 
tionalists should realize it. 

2. Those who are indifferent, not 
actively opposing union but satisfied 
to go on as we are, hinder union. 
The successes -of the Methodist 
Church in new areas, the erection of 
many new buildings, and the rais- 
ing of money should not make us 
satisfied with things as they are, but 
should make us ashamed if we are 
repeating our rivalries and increas- 
ing the overlapping of denomina- 
tions. 
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It is a fact that there are scores 
of small towns in every state where 
one or two ministers could do the 
work of the three who are there at 
present. It is a fact that in some new 
areas we are building Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Methodist 
churches too close to each other, just 
as in the old areas. This wasteful 
outlay of ministers, property and 
money cannot be excused on any 
ground. 

3. Some are advocates of the 
larger union who oppose the union 
of the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Methodist Churches because, 
the say, union with the Church of 
England is preferable and possible. 
I feel very strongly about this view, 
because it is unrealistic when it is 
sincere, and it can be insincere and 
put forward just to oppose the pres- 
ent proposals. 

The highest courts of the three 
churches have agreed to negotiate 
concerning a triple union. To op- 
pose these negotiations taking place 
is unrealistic and unjustified. I can- 
not understand how anyone can ad- 
vocate a wider union which has all 
the difficulties in doctrine, worship, 
and church government which do 
not exist with the triple union. 

Everyone knows that there are 
serious differences in all these mat- 
ters so far as the Church of England 
and ourselves are concerned. In 
England, the first steps toward 
negotiations are being mooted, but 
in the months since approval was 
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given the committees have not met, us pray about these negotiations for 
and there is great opposition from the union of our three churches, 
many on the Anglican side to the I confess that sometimes I am de- 
negotiations being held at all. pressed and afraid that union will 
In any case, the situation in Eng- not come in this generation in Aus- 
land is quite different from ours in tralia; it certainly looks like that 
Australia. Let us not be sidetracked, now, as far as human efforts are 
deliberately or unintentionally. concerned, with our reluctance, our 
Let us go on,I plead, inthe name _ delays, our denominational com- 
of him who prayed for our unity  placency. That is all the more rea- 
that the world might believe in him son why we should pray without 
and in us representing him. And let ceasing for the cause of Union, 













WHERE DO | BELONG IN THE CHURCH? 









. PILLARS—worship regularly, giving time and money. 

2. SUPPORTERS—give time and money if they like the minister 
and treasurer. 

3. WORKING LEANERS—work but do not give money. 

4. LEANERS—use the church for funerals, baptisms and mar- 
riages, but give no time or money to support the church. 

5. SPECIALS—help and give occasionally for something that 
appeals to them. 

6. ANNUALS—or EASTER BIRDS—dress up, look serious, and go 

to church on Easter. 

. SPONGES—take all blessings and benefits, even the sacra- 

ments, but give no money to support the church. 

8. TRAMPS—go from church to church but support none. 

9. GOSSIPS—talk freely about everyone except the Lord Jesus. 

10. SCRAPPERS—take offense, criticize, and fight. 

11. ORPHANS—children sent by parents who do not set them 
an example. 

12. BACKSLIDERS—“go back and walk no more with Jesus”’— 
John 6:66. 

13. HYPOCRITES—actual leaners who say they are better than 

churchgoers. 


—Used by St. Philip’s Society, West Stockbridge, Mass. (From the 
Trinity Union Herald, Providence, R. I.) 
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Lent & Easter 


What We Do in 
LENT 


By CHARLES M. CROWE 


Pastor, Wilmette Parish, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Tue OBSERVANCE of Lent as 
a time of spiritual reawakening is 
increasing in * most Protestant 
churches. This is a good thing. For 
the period offers a ready-made and 
eflective time for special emphasis 
on evangelism, church attendance, 
and the devotional life. 

A special series of midweek serv- 
ices may be planned. In Wilmette 
Parish, we open and close these 
with an all-church dinner and pres- 
entation of the latest in religious 
movies as the feature of the pro- 
gram. In the intervening four 
weeks, four evenings are occupied 
with a series of related studies on 
some biblical theme or Christian 
program. 

During Holy Week we have spe- 
cial daily services. There are four 
preaching services: on Palm Sunday 
at 5 p.m., and Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights at 8 p.m. A fel- 
lowship hour is sponsored by the 
Woman’s Society. 

On Maunday Thursday there is 
a communion service with the choir 
presenting a cantata or a program 
of Lenten music. On Good Friday 
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we join other churches in a three- 
hour service. 

Lent offers an excellent time for 
lay visitation of “fringe” members 
with the objective of increasing 
church attendance. This year our 
commission on membership and 
evangelism is arranging for an at- 
tendance registration for four Sun- 
day morning services before Lent. 
The commission will send teams to 
call on those who have not attended. 

As an aid to stimulating personal 
devotions among our people during 
Lent, we send each family a copy 
of the Sanctuary, with the sugges- 
tion that it be used for family de- 
votions each day. We also distribute 
the Upper Room regularly. 

It is our custom, along with other 
churches, to seek out non-members 
for whom we are responsible and 
confront them with the claims of 
Christ and his Kingdom. In this 
connection, we have a pastor’s class 
for church membership during this 
period for children and youth. 

In fact, this year we are extending 
the class for 12 weeks. Instead of 
having it after school on a week 
day, we are setting up a special 
church-school class on the meaning 
of Christian discipleship and church 
membership which will meet on 
Sunday mornings. 

The Lenten period is a natural 
for a special series of sermons. This 
year, because of popular interest in 
the new picture on that subject, I 
am giving a series on “The Ten 
Commandments.” 
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The Funeral Sermon 

Epitor: I appreciated the article on 
the Christian funeral (Jan., p. 52), 
but I think we need to give very care- 
ful thought to the sermon. | have 
never heard a good funeral sermon, 
and I think that 40 minutes is too 
long for the service. 

Thoughts appropriate to the par- 
ticular occasion can be expressed in 
the minister’s prayer. The readings 
and prayers contained in our ritual 
have the virtues of clarity, reverence, 
restraint, and tender sympathy. There 
are many poems of rare beauty in the 
anthologies. 

I see no place for the funeral ser- 
mon.... 

Watton N. 

Beech Grove Charge 

New Bern, N. C. 


Holy Spirit Left Out 


Epiror: Henry P. Van Dusen’s 
article, “Issues in Theological Educa- 
tion” (Nov., p. 18), is most salutary 
and timely because of its emphasis on 
the Holy Spirit in modern preaching. 

Many preachers of the last quarter 
century have put little or no emphasis 
here. They have regarded it (or him) 
as a sort of spiritual umbilicus which 
served a former usefulness rather 
than serving any present need. And 
this may explain why, though church 
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membership and attendance have in- 
creased remarkably, immorality and 
crime have increased tragically. 

Leaving the Holy Spirit out of our 
preaching is like playing the Halle- 
lujah Chorus on a tin whistle. 

H. Guy Goopseit 

Minister Emeritus 

First Methodist Church 

Portland, Ore. 


The Holy Spirit Is “He” 


Epiror: A reference in Henry P. 
Van Dusen’s article prompts this com- 
ment: When Jesus was preparing to 
go to his Father, he promised his fol- 
lowers that he would send them the 
Paraclete. This promise was fulfilled 
and is today a point of knowledge 
and reality to all expectant believers. 

This present of Christ’s “other self” 
is the presence of a Person—‘“another 
Comforter.” Now, whether this other 
self is another person or, as some 
would contend, only a mode of the 
One who was to send him, the refer- 
ence would still be to the One repre- 
sented in whatever form or mode. 
And, in referring to Jesus Christ, we 
do not use an impersonal pronoun. 

All this goes beyond the realm of 
language and into theology. When- 
ever the Holy Spirit has been con- 
sidered a theological stepchild, then it 
is that he is degraded to an influence, 
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or a thing, a mere “it.” Conversely, 
such a study will show the Holy 
Spirit to be considered as very much 
a person within the Godhead by those 
persons and groups that have given 
him proper status. One may begin 
with the baptismal formula that Jesus 
gave, and proceed; he will discover 
that every reference to the Holy 
Spirit points up his relationship as the 
third person of the Trinity. 

In worship it makes a tremendous 
difference whether one believes the 
Holy Spirit is a person with whom 
we may hold communion, One who 
desires our fellowship, or only a 
power or influence emanating from 
God. 

J. E. LanspowNE 
the Methodist Church, 

Oxford, Kan. 


A Catholic Likes Sermons 


Eprror: Recently I had some con- 
versations with a Roman Catholic stu- 
dent in which he made this interesting 
and heartening comment: 

“The thing I have appreciated most 
is the Sunday morning sermon. In 
the Catholic church, the priest begins 
his sermon by telling the people about 
some project and how much is needed 
to complete it financially. 

“Then he runs through the calen- 
dar for the week and concludes by 
reading from the Bible. By that time 
he is through, and he preaches no 
sermon. 

“I need something to carry me 
through the week, and I think the 
emphasis on the sermon is good in 
Methodism.” 

Howarp M. Von Scurittz 

University Methodist Church 

Salina, Kan. 
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Passed the Test 


Epiror: A girl who worked in my 
office, a very earnest Protestant, fell 
in love with a Catholic boy. She just 
could not think of leaving her own 
church. When she went to the Cath- 
olic missions, she became more and 
more dissatisfied with the church and 
its methods. 

When she sought my advice, I sug- 
gested that she go with him to his 
church and invite him to come te 
hers. I warned her to make sure that 
no other Catholics find out about the 
arrangement, since he might be criti- 
cized. In our city many Catholics 
were afraid to attend a Protestant 
wedding or reception. 

Two months later, she brought up 
the subject and told me that she had 
been to his church three consecutive 
Sundays. She had asked many ques- 
tions about the service. Some he 
could answer and some he could not. 

Then he had come to her church 
and was surprised to find how simple 
and appealing the service was. He 
understood everything and had no 
questions to ask. 

The couple was married by her pas- 
tor. A short time later they moved to 
another city. They are regular at- 
tendants at her church, where he is 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 

Watter Cary, MD. 

Northridge, Calif. 


Color for Epiphany 


Epitor: Your statement that the 
traditional color for Epiphany is white 
is in error. According to all authorities 
I have, the Day of Epiphany uses 
white, and possibly the Sunday follow- 
ing, but the rest of the Sundays fol- 
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lowing Epiphany, usually until Ash 
Wednesday, are always green. 
GEORGE SHULTZBARGER 
the Methodist Church 
Mars, Pa. 


Epiror: Practically all authorities 
cite green for Epiphany. Technically, 
the most liturgical churches use white 
for the Day of Epiphany, continue 
that color for the octave, then go to 
green. Then they switch to purple for 
the three Sundays of pre-Lent. But 
most non-liturgical churches simplify 
this to white for Epiphany Day 
only... 

Davin L. Taytor 
the Methodist Church 

Roscoe, Ill. 


Minimum Salaries 


Epitor: Most ministers are glad 
that the General Conference adopted 
legislation calling upon every annual 
conference to set up a commission of 
ministers and laymen on minimum 
salary. This quadrennium will show 
us how the plan will work. 

A kindred matter is a church-wide 
plan of ministerial support, with con- 
nectional responsibility. 

In both Ohio and North-East Ohio 
Conferences, apportionments for all 
administrative expense are based on 
this formula: one-third of the admin- 
istration budget apportioned on the 
basis of membership, and two-thirds 
on a percentage of the local operating 
budget of the churches in the confer- 
ence. We are eager to see how this will 
work. ... 

Epwarp B. BrewsTER 
the Methodist Church 

Forest, O. 
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Parade Plans Wanted 
Eprror: Our church is celebrating 
its centennial next August and would 
like to have a parade with churches 
within a 40-mile radius participating, 
Does any reader have a suggestion? 
Mrs. C. H. Wetrer 
the Methodist Church 


Princeton, Minn, 


Book Reviewer Censured 

Eprror: I question the appropriate 
ness of J. Edward Carother’s review 
of Canon Wedel’s The Pulpit Redis- 
covers Theology (Jan. issue). The te- 
viewer speaks from the perspective of 
omniscience. 

Although Canon Wedel, according 
to the reviewer, feels it necessary to 
spend the first half of his book deal- 
ing with the functions of ideals, the 
reviewer can explain to us in one 
sentence the actual function or ideals. 
Then, not content with criticizing the 
book, he gives a prescription for what 
our world needs from his viewpoint. 

Joun Patton 

Wesley Foundation 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Regretted Omission 


Epiror: In condensing my article 
to your requirements, you have 
omitted reference to the fact that the 
article was stimulated by my reading 
ot Dialogue on Destiny, by George 
W. Barrett and J. V. Langmead Cas- 
serley. Also omitted is the note that 
the dialogue sermon I am quoting 
was preached by these two profes 
sors in Trinity Church, New York. 

Grevit_e P. Lewis 

Local Preachers’ Department, 

The Methodist Church, London, 
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Pastor & Parsonage 
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“WHAT DO I DO,” asks a 
preacher’s wife, “when I’m expected 
to be two places at once—the chil- 
dren’s school play and a WSCS 
group?” The letter we received from 
a parsonage in North Carolina was 
the first of several to mention the 
ever-present conflict between family 
and church obligations. 

We're reminded of Susannah Wes- 
ley, who taught that motherhood is a 
calling of God. She felt her primary 
responsibility was to her children; 
second to her parishioners. How- 
ever, because the lives of the Wesleys 
were so completely tied up in the 
service of the church, some of our 
problems did not appear to her as 
problems at all. 

Mrs. Wilma Frank, wife of the re- 
cently appointed bishop of the Mis- 
souri Area, is the mother of four chil- 
dren. She offers these thoughts on the 
question above: 

“Fundamental to the solution of 
any problem is complete devotion to 
the Church of Jesus Christ... . When 
faced with a decision concerning her 
children’s interests, her husband, or 
the Church, the mother-minister’s 
wife must place first her duty to her 
home and children. The highest ex- 
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pression of this duty is her role in 
keeping the family life church-cen- 
tered.... 

“Before we make decisions in areas 
of conflict, we should examine our 
motives and our true devotion. There 
will be no blanket answer for all 
choices. Each decision must be based 
on the particular situation. I believe 
that the church should come first 
when regularly scheduled church 
dates conflict with school activities. 
But when your child is on a school 
program, there should be no doubt 
that your place is with him there. 

“It seems to me that problems for 
any minister’s wife decrease in pro- 
portion to her love of the church, and 
the people in it, and her desire to 
give it first place in the life of her 
family. Her greatest responsibility is 
to set the tone for the thinking, the 
beliefs, the decisions of her children.” 

A similar reply to our reader’s ques- 
tion was suggested by Mrs. Helen 
Wells, whose husband is pastor of 
Epworth Memorial Church in Elk- 
hart, Kans. She writes: 

“Fortunately, in our 35 years in the 
pastorate, the schools have rarely 
scheduled major events on church 
nights. We, in turn, have been care- 
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ful to hold church events on the eve- 
nings set aside for them. However, if 
a play in which my children had a 
part came at the same hour as a 
WSCS meeting, I’d ask to be excused 
from the latter. Then I’d go to the 
play and enjoy it. [ want my children 
to enjoy parsonage life.” 


Last MONTH we posed this vex- 
ing question: “Should the minister’s 
wife be gainfully employed outside 
her home?” Here’s a reply from Mrs. 
Ellen Bearden, of Central Methodist 
Church, Fayetteville, Ark.: 

“The educated Christian woman 
may find that community agencies 
implore her to become employed out- 
side the home. We know a neighbor- 
ing minister’s wife whose husband’s 
congregation begged her to accept a 
school-teaching position. . . . Such a 
pastor’s wife, through the community- 
wide contacts she gains, may find 
greater opportunity to witness for 
Christ. 

“Conversely, I would say that a 
Christian woman (minister’s wife or 
otherwise) should not become em- 
ployed if her husband’s income is ade- 
quate and her church and community 
afford ample opportunities for service, 
or if she has young children. 

“T believe that a pastor and his wife 
should discuss, with some interested 
members of the official board, the 
necessity for the wife to be employed 
—when such is the case—so the par- 
sonage family may have the sympathy 
and support of the church.” 

Mrs. Bearden observes, too, that the 
day is almost past when a minister’s 
wife stands in a peculiar classification 
of her own. Do you agree? 
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AT THE suggestion of Mrs. Doro. 
thy Inskeep, parsonage mother of 
“two and two-thirds children” jp 
Chemung, N. Y., we'll hope to in. 
clude from time to time lists of books 
and other resources especially for the 
pastor’s wife. Here are some we be 
lieve are helpful: 

Handbook for Minister's Wives, by 
Welthy H. Fisher (Woman’s Press, 
$2.50); The Pastor’s Wife, by Carolyn 
P. Blackwood (Westminster Press, 
$2.50); 1 Chose a Parson, by Phyllis 
Stark (Oxford University Press, 
$3.50); How to Be a Preacher's Wife 
and Like It, by Lora Lee Parrott 
(Zondervan Publishing House, $2); 
Mrs. Minister, by Olive Knox (West 
minster Press, $3). 

And you will surely want to acquire 
The Living of These Days, the sensi- 
tive autobiography of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick (Harper & Bros., $4). You'll 
read it slowly, and more than once as 
the years march by. 

Here and there you'll catch glimpses 
of Dr. Fosdick’s loving devotion for 
his wife. Here is one portion—a 
tribute to her, and a challenge to you. 

“, . . We settled down in our first 
home in Montclair and went to work 
together. That word together needs 
emphasizing. In no vocation is 4 
man’s wife more vitally important to 
his work than in the ministry. ... 

“The author of the Book of Prov- 
erbs wrote with deep feeling about ‘a 
good wife,’ but even so his glowing 
words are an understatement: 

‘She is far more precious 
than jewels. 
The heart of her husband 
trusts in her.’” 

—MartTHA 
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it’s a (Methodist) Fact 


At the present rate of population 
and membership growth, there will be 
12,500,000 Methodists by Christmas, 
1984—the second centennial of Meth- 
odism’s formal organization. 

This is one of many interesting 
pieces of information bundled into 
The 1957 Methodist Fact Book, a 208- 
page volume edited by the Rev. Al- 
bert C. Hoover, director of the 
church’s statistical office. 

Since the book is issued biennially, 
the next volume will not appear until 
1959. Among the liberally illustrated 
pages are these facts: 

There are 22 different Methodist 
bodies in North America, with 
11,784,060 members. The total num- 
ber of Methodists in the world is 
18,135,510. 

The Methodist Church overseas 
numbers 615,817 full members, and 
477,998 preparatory members. 

From 1953-56, the church lost 836,- 
158 members through withdrawal or 
discontinuance. . 

The states with the highest percent- 
age of Methodists in the population 
are Delaware (12.36 per cent), and 
West Virginia (11.40 per cent). 

The most populous jurisdiction is 
the Southeastern, with 2,567,239 
Methodists, but the greatest rate of 
increase is in the South Central (2.65 
per cent for 1954-56). 
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and trends 


In 1956, it took 33 laymen to win 
a single convert on profession of faith. 

Membership in the church has 
jumped 28 per cent since unification 
(1939). Church-school membership 
has gone up 22 per cent in the same 
period, average church-school attend- 
ance 31 per cent. 

For all purposes the average Meth- 
odist gave $43.82 in 1956. 

The average salary of ministers last 
year was $3,335. 

The total value of U.S. Methodist 
property is $2,406,377,161. 


Threaten Knoxville Pastor 


Telephoning segregationists have 
threatened to “run out of town” a 
Methodist minister in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

“T haven’t had a good night’s sleep 
in two weeks,” the Rev. Ted R. Witt 
reported, “because of a campaign of 
intimidation and abuse of anonymous 
telephone callers.” 

One Sunday Mr. Witt’s congrega- 
tion (Lincoln Park Church) found 
circulars on their cars criticizing him. 

Other ministers have been victim- 
ized too, but Mr. Witt appears to be 
the main target. He is chairman of 
the citizenship committee of the 
Knoxville Ministerial Association, 
which recently urged education of- 
ficials to comply with the Supreme 
Court ruling against segregation. 
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Missionary Costs Doubled 


The cost of maintaining mission- 
aries overseas has nearly doubled since 
1948, the Board of Missions reports. 

Living costs have jumped to a point 
where it takes $6,000 annually to sup- 
port a missionary couple, and $3,000 
for a single person. This contrasts 
with $3,600 and $1,800 nine years ago. 

Only 65 per cent of the annual 
amount goes for salary. The balance 
is for training, travel, medical care, 
and education of children. A small 
fraction goes for administration. 


Against Infant Baptism 


Infant baptism was criticized by the 
Rev. Markus Barth at a recent clergy- 
man’s seminar in Chicago. 

He said putting an end to the prac- 
tice would remove “magic elements” 
and voiced alarm at the increasing 
emphasis of churches on sacraments, 
liturgy, and “high church” forms of 
worship. 

“I’m afraid that we are trying to 
enclose ourselves within holy walls,” 
he warned, “rather than to seek unity 
in our Christian testimony to the 
world.” 

Dr. Barth, son of the famed Karl 
Barth, teaches New Testament at the 
University of Chicago’s Federated 
Theological Faculty. 


MCOR Aid: $1,100,000 


More than $1,100,000 was disbursed 
by the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief in the 1955-56 fiscal year, 
the Rev. Gaither P. Warfield, general 
secretary, has reported. 

The disbursements were divided al- 
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most evenly between Methodist chan. 
nels and interdenominational or non- 
sectarian agencies. 

Methodist channels handled $448. 
609: $257,117 for Korea, $90,944 for 
India, $23,440 for Germany, $19,582 
for the Philippines, $10,355 for Paki- 
stan, and $47,169 for other countries, 

MCOR spent $76,046 in its pro 
gram to resettle 5,000 refugees in this 
country. 

The following also received funds 
from the commirtee: Church World 
Service, $348,545; World Council of 
Churches, $100,000; Heifer Project, 
Inc., $26,151; CROP, $19,235; 
World’s Alliance of YMCAs, $5,000; 
Meals for Millions, $7,326; CARE, 
$3,612; and other agencies, $6,460. 

Miss Lena Knapp, MCOR treas- 
urer, reported a “phenomenally low” 
administration cost, 5.7 per cent. 


Urge More Local Action 


Methodist pastors and _ churches 
have been urged to co-operate with 
other denominations and community 
agencies in setting up clinics to treat 
alcoholics. 

More local action is needed, said 
the Board of Temperance at its re 
cent annual meeting, if the church is 
to do its share in rehabilitating 44 
million alcoholics in the U.S. 

The board requested Congressional 
legislation to: 

/ Investigate the sale of liquor on 
military bases contrary to laws which 
prohibit sales. 

J Prohibit liquor on commercial ait- 
planes. 

J Protect the American home against 
the “continued invasion by liquor 
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advertisers . . . to indoctrinate chil- 


dren and youth in the use of a product 
they cannot legally purchase.” 


Lessons from Press, TV 


Ohio pastors were urged recently to 
make use of newspaper and television 
techniques in sermon preparation. 

The Rev. David A. MacLennan, 
senior minister of Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N.Y., told the 
38th Ohio Pastors’ Convention: 

“Few congregations are sufficiently 
long-suffering to endure the leisurely, 
logical, and comprehensive exposition 
of religious themes allegedly enjoyed 
by earlier generations.” At the same 
time he warned against diluting the 
content of messages. “We did not in- 
vent biblical truth,” he said. 

He asked ministers to realize that 
many in their congregations are liv- 
ing in a lonely crowd . . . learning 
the ABCs of (atomic) annihilation. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor J. 
Ernest Wilkins, a Methodist and 
highest-ranking Negro in the Eisen- 
hower administration, declared that 
U. S. exports must include ideals and 
Christian lives, as well as technology. 


New Gains in Caribbean 


Protestant membership in the is- 
land-studded Caribbean Sea _ has 
doubled in the last 15 years. 

“The Protestant constituency is 
now estimated as Cuba, 165,000; 
Puerto Rico, 137,000; and Haiti, 259,- 
000,” according to Charles H. Boyles, 
national chairman of the United 
Christian Youth Movement, who re- 
cently headed the first Protestant 
youth visitation to the area in 10 
years. 
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Two Methodist groups also made 
recent tours of the Caribbean. Early 
in February 120 ministers and laymen 
selected by the Board of Evangelism 
took part in an evangelistic crusade in 
Cuba. About the same time mission 
work in Haiti, Puerto Rico, and the 
Dominican Republic was visited by 
30 U.S. Methodists under sponsorship 
of the Board of Missions. 


What Aijls Ministers 


“Shrader’s Neurasthenia” is listed 
by a United Church of Canada clergy- 
man as among seven ailments most 
common to ministers. 

The Rev. J. A. Davidson, writing 
in the Observer, official United 
Church paper, describes the sickness 
as “listlessness and apathy brought on 
by prolonged meditation” over a 
(Life) magazine article by Dr. Wes- 
ley Shrader entitled “Why Ministers 
Are Breaking Down.” Dr. Shrader is 
associate professor of pastoral theology 
at Yale Divinity School. 

Other common ailments, chided 
Mr. Davidson: 

Parson’s Red-face—the result of 
wearing a clerical collar half-a-size too 
small, and not of secret tippling, as 
some cynics suggest. 

The Dick-Gestetner Syndrome 
—symptoms include ink-poisoning, 
hands blistered by constant cranking, 
twitching of the eyes caused by watch- 
ing hundreds of sheets of white paper 
flit by . . . mucilage-induced toxic in- 
flammation of the mouth and stamp- 
licker’s tongue. 

The Schlegenheimer Compulsion— 
drives victims to speak and write 
gobbledegook. Some victims also suf- 
fer from the strange delusion that to 
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be unintelligible in the pulpit is to 
maintain the prestige of the ministry. 

Saturday Night Thumb—the result 
of spending every Saturday night 
thumbing through back numbers of 
Pulpit Digest . . . the nothing-to- 
preach jitters. 

In a more serious tone, Dr. Granger 
Westberg, professor of religion and 
health at the University of Chicago, 
said he “almost wished” that every 
pastor could have a nervous break- 
down or “crisis experience” because of 
the opportunity it would give him to 
wrestle with the basic facts of life. 


Seek White House View 


A bill enabling the President to 
nominate the Chief of Air Force 
Chaplains, as in the Army and Navy, 
has been reintroduced in the House 
of Representatives. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
the Air Force names the man for a 
four-year period. The measure was op- 
posed by the Air Force in 1956, when 
it was first offered, as having a re- 
strictive effect on the selection. 

(Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, 
51-year-old Methodist, is the present 
Chief of Air Force Chaplains. He has 
been serving in the post since 1949.) 


Pastors and Heart Patients 


Pastoral calls are beneficial to 
heart patients. They don’t cause ad- 
ditional shock—so clergymen, heart 
specialists, and psychiatrists decided in 
a recent seminar at the University of 
Chicago Medical School. 

“Individualism threatens the ego 
concept of coronary patients, and they 
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often consider themselves cripples,” 
Dr. Hugh Dickinson, UC professor 
of psychiatry, told 125 ministers and 
rabbis. 

“During this time a minister can be 
a source of assurance and comfort to 
the patient and his family,” he said, 


Need 1,500 Churches 


Shifting population is the cause of 
one of the biggest headaches in The 
Methodist Church today. 

The church needs to build one new 
church a day in the next three years— 
a total of 1,500 churches costing about 
$219,000,000. At the same time, it has 
some 1,300 “abandoned” churches, 

This paradoxic situation was re 
ported to the Board of Missions re- 
cently by Robert A. McKibben, city 
church work authority, and Glenn F, 
Sanford, rural specialist. 

Rural and downtown city churches, 
they said, are shrinking in member. 
ship and many have been closed asa 
result of the exodus to suburbia, where 
new churches are needed most. 

The fastest-growing _ population 
group is the non-farmer who lives in 
the country and commutes to his job 
in the city. For the rural church this 
often means a clash of interest, 
schedules, and cultural patterns. US. 
Methodists living in rural areas 
57.5 per cent of the church’s member 
ship and are served by more than 
12,000 country and village churches. 

The board’s department of city 
work plans to hold a convocation on 
urban life in February, 1958, to study 
the problem and plan a “Methodist 
advance in the cities.” Survey teams 
in each state and conference will 
gather information for the meeting. 
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Mission Growth Reported 


Frances Allen, with her nurse’s kit, 
is on her way to a hospital in India— 
by boat if the Suez Canal is open, by 
air if it is closed. Gretchen Elston, 
English teacher, is on a freighter 
bound for Japan. Dale and Helen 
Shires, with plans for agricultural 
work in Portuguese East Africa, are 
in Lisbon studying the language. 
Richard and Sue Heath are on a boat 
headed for Brazil and evangelistic 
work there. 

These six were among 77 home and 
foreign missionaries commissioned re- 
cently at the Board of Missions an- 
nual meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
They bring the total Methodist mis- 


Sites 
Kaige 


sionary force to 3,730, largest since the 
mid-twenties. 

The board also heard reports from 
50 countries indicating that, despite 
tough handicaps, progress is being 
made. 

The Rev. Eugene L. Smith, chief 
foreign missions executive, placed on 
the debit side: Russian aggression 
against Hungary, savage fighting in 
Algeria, riots in Hong Kong and 
Singapore, reactionary Hindu influ- 
ence in Indian politics, Roman Catho- 
lic pressure in Portuguese East Africa 
and the Philippines, and disastrous, 
unchecked inflation in Korea. 

On the credit side he noted: a grow- 
ing evangelistic thrust in Japan, Bra- 
zilian Methodists completing a new 


Dan Towler (right), pictured in the mid-February issue of TocerHer maga- 
zine, earned $14,000 last year as fullback for the Los Angeles Rams. His cur- 
rent salary: $3,600, plus parsonage and car expense, as a Methodist pastor 
serving interracial Lincoln Avenue Church, Pasadena, Calif. Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy (left) appointed him after he graduated from theological seminary. 
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church every 20 days and a new par- 
sonage every 40 days, a rapid, church- 
ward movement in the Belgian Congo, 
hundreds of baptisms in Korea, and 
more churches throughout the world 
paying their way. From 1951 to 1954 
Argentine Methodists reduced de- 
pendence on missionary funds for pas- 
toral support from 22 to 10 per cent. 
Methodists in Angola boosted giving 
for pastoral support a whopping 54 
per cent. 

In foreign lands there has been a 
marked increase in mission-trained 
leadership in influential government 
posts. Examples: Lin Yew Hock, chief 
minister of the Singapore government; 
William V. S. Tubman, Methodist 
local preacher and three-time presi- 
dent in Liberia; Dr. Herman Zuazo, 
president of Bolivia, who, while not a 
Methodist, was graduated from the 
American Institute in La Paz and is 


boc ee ae “ 


seeking to bring evangelistic infly. 
ences to bear on many vital points of 
Bolivian life. 

“Brazil, India, and Korea show 
deepening intensity in patterns of 
prayer,’ Dr. Smith told the board, 
“Africa and India have taken long 
steps in developing church-school cur. 
ricula. For the first time, the Meth. 
odist churches in Africa and the 
Philippines have organized their own 
boards of missions.” 

The Methodist Church now has 
773,153 members in Asia, Africa, 
South America, and Europe, and 581, 
991 preparatory members. This Chris 
tian community of 1,300,000 has a 
constituency of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
more people. Figures are tentative be- 
cause reports from inside China, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland, where there have been thriv- 
ing Methodist churches, are unobtain- 


This sketch of a proposed church at the Seashore Methodist Assembly, Bilon, 
Miss., won a citation—the only one in the religion category—from Progressivt 
Architecture, @ national magazine. The architects, S. Sharpe Stanfield and 
Associates, say the Seashore trustees are now considering a smaller structut. 
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able. Largest Methodist memberships 
are in India and Pakistan, but the 
church is growing fastest in Korea. It 
may become the first Protestant coun- 
try in Asia. 

The Rev. Tracey K. Jones, Jr., sec- 
retary for Southeast Asia and China, 
ses clear indications that Chinese 
Christians are ready for outside con- 
tacts. “They seek friendly relations 
with Christians abroad—but only on 
condition they be treated as equals. 
They resent earlier ties as being 
colonial.” Contacts can be made 
through world bodies like the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, he sug- 
gested. 


Mental Health Training 


Harvard Divinity School is begin- 
ning a five-year study to develop a 
new curriculum in mental health suit- 
able for Protestant seminaries. 

Similar studies, supported by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, will be conducted 
at Loyola University, Chicago, and 
Yeshiva University, New York. 

To direct the study, Harvard turned 
to its Ivy League rival, Princeton, and 
named Swiss theologian and psychol- 
ogist, the Rev. Hans Hofmann, who 
will begin work July 1. 


Conflict Is Political 


The Arab-Israeli conflict is political 
in origin, not religious, says Dr. Ilse 
Lichtenstadter, New York University 
professor of sociology. 

Judaism and Islam are fundament- 
ally compatible, religiously and in- 
tellectually, she asserts. As evidence, 
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she points to the co-operation between 
Moslem and Jewish scholars. Her 
views were given in a speech before 
the American Council of Judaism. 

Churches are helping to “aggravate” 
the conflict because they are involved 
in a “one-sided way,” says Karl H. 
Baehr, executive director of the 
American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, in a recent issue of Advance 
magazine. 

He points out that almost all U.S. 
Christian groups are concerned with 
the Arabs and their refugees, while 
ignoring the Jews and their refugees’ 
problems. 

Some church groups, he said, have 
attempted a Moslem-Christian recon- 
ciliation, but “the obvious exclusion 
of the mother faith of both (Judaism) 
gives the movement a ‘political’ cast 
which detracts markedly from its an- 
nounced spiritual goals.” 


Evaluate Literacy Work 


A two-year world survey to deter- 
mine the impact of the printed word 
on millions of newly literate persons 
was announced by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature 
(known as Lit-Lit). 

The committee wants to know how 
useful are the millions of pamphlets, 
magazines, and books published each 
year in underdeveloped countries by 
church literature groups, Dr. Floyd 
Shacklock, executive director, said. 

In order to keep up with the rapidly 
changing world, Lit-Lit needs to know 
how this material, published in some 
250 languages and dialects, is com- 
peting with Communist propaganda ~ 
and secular literature, Dr. Shacklock 
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told some 100 Protestant literacy ex- 
perts and missions leaders at the com- 
mittee’s recent annual meeting. 

Everything from devotional litera- 
ture to how to care for the teeth, from 
rudiments of parliamentary law to 
animal husbandry is covered in the 
churches’ publications. Even illustra- 
tions will be studied, Dr. Shacklock 
said, to fit color and art form to the 
tasts of various folk groups. 

Another part of Lit-Lit’s 1957 
$400,000 budget will help speed up a 
program of training nationals in liter- 
acy technics. An estimated 15 million 
persons in Asia and Africa have been 
taught to read and write through the 
“Each One Teach One” system pio- 
neered by Dr. Frank C. Laubach, he 
said. 

A special beginner’s course in Eng- 
lish for Hungarian refugees at Camp 
Kilmer, N.J., is another of Lit-Lit’s 
jobs, undertaken in co-operation with 
Church World Service. 


Asks Clergy Admission 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to liberalize the McCarran- 
Walter Act in order to admit foreign 
clergymen to the U.S. without regard 
to quotas or other restrictions. 

Members of the clergy and religious 
orders would be placed in the same 
special class of immigration as aliens 
who have served in the U.S. armed 
forces or those who are the wife, par- 
ent, brother, sister, son, or daughter 
of a US. citizen. 

This special class of immigrants 
would be granted visas to come to the 
U.S. despite filled quotas or other 
ineligibility, at the discretion of the 
Attorney General. 
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Weight-Lifting Parson 


A modern Sampson has turned up 
at Duke University Divinity School, 
He is Arnold Pope, student pastor in 
three North Carolina Methodist 
churches (Stokes, Parmele, and 
Vernon), and amateur weight lifter, 

He began weight lifting in high 
school as a means of getting in shape 
for football, but soon became more 
interested in the means than the end. 
Since then his presses (260 pounds), 
snatches (245 pounds), and clean jerks 
(215 pounds), have won him numer. 
ous championships including the 
Southern Amateur Athletic Associa. 
tion title three times. 


Keep Tab on Legislation 


With Congress and many state leg- 
islatures now in_ session, church 
leaders are keeping a watchful eye on 
bills involving moral and _ religious 
issues. 

At an annual three-day seminar, the 
New York State Council of Churches 
demanded of its legislature rigorous 
enforcement of Sabbath laws, out- 
lawing of all forms of gambling, and 
other legislation on a broad social re 
form front. 

The Washington-Northern Idaho 
Council of Churches held a two-day 
legislative conference at which church. 
men and legislators discussed Sunday 
closing, liquor and lottery bills. 

Indiana and Illinois churchmen are 
interested in bills dealing with free 
bus transportation to parochial schools. 

Other church groups demand 
action on penal reform, child welfare, 
equal rights, and obscene literature. 
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People Going Places 


MatrHews A. GrirFitH, Waynes- 
boro, Va., mewspaperman—named 
secretary for public relations of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, New York. 


Dr. Howarp Pickerinc HAtt, pro- 
fessor of engineering at Northwestern 
University—appointed dean of the en- 
gineering school, Robert College, Is- 
tanbul, Turkey. 


Dr. Witt1AM E. Horpern, author 
and associate professor of religion at 
Swarthmore College—named associate 
professor of theology at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute, Evanston, III. 


Captain (Cox.) James T. Wixson, 
Illinois Conference member—new 
commandant of the Chaplains’ 


School, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 


Retirep Bishop Tirus Lowe, In- 
dianapolis, Ind—married Jan. 10 to 
Miss Ellen Louise Story, former 
teacher at the Indianapolis technical 
high school. 


Dr. AvotpHus Gitt1AM, pastor of 
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First Church, Jackson, Tenn.—named 
Jackson’s 1956 “Man of the Year.” 


Dr. Ernest C. CoLwELt, vice-presi- 
dent and dean of faculties at Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga.—scheduled 
to present one of the main papers at 
a general meeting of the Society of 
New Testament Studies, Birmingham, 
England, next September. 


Tue Rev. Eart R. Brown—retired 
as general secretary of the Division of 
National Missions of the Methodist 
Board of Missions after 12 years. 


Dr. ArtTHuR P. WuitNey, Convent 
Station, N. J—named vice president 
in charge of development at Drew 
University. 


Bishop John Wesley Lord (left) 
presents citations on behalf of the 
Board of Temperance to the Rev. H. ]. 
Clinebell, Jr., for his book Under- 
standing and Counseling the Alco- 
holic, and the Rev. Everett Tilson, for 
the volume, Should Christians Drink? 
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Miss SARAH Parrott of New York 
City and Newnan, Ga., staff writer for 
the Board of Missions news service— 
elected associate editor of literature, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice. 


Tue Rev. Joun W. Nerr, Brackett 
Memorial Church, Peaks Island, Me. 
—first full-time minister to Methodist 
students at Boston University. 


Netson Price, director of Indiana 
Area public relations—new director of 
public relations for Rock River Con- 
ference (Northern Illinois). 


Four new administrators of homes 
for older persons, affiliated with the 
Methodist Board of Hospitals and 
Homes, have been named: Miss Katu- 
RYN K. Lenman, Methodist Home for 
the Aged, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fioyp 
Marcuant, Forest Hill Manor, Pacific 
Grove, Calif.; THe Rev. Homer E. 
McDanieL, Martha Washington 
Home, Emmanuel Community Cen- 
ter, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Mrs. Wi:- 
son T. Jarsozt, Home for the Aged, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Henrietta E. Davis, R. N.— 
named first director of nursing of the 
Methodist Board of Hospitals and 


Homes. 


Mr. Blake 


Miss Parrott 


THe Rev. EMMANUELE Sanm, 
former pastor of Castle Heights 
Church, White Plains, N. Y.—named 
chaplain of the Casa Materna Orphan. 
age, Portici, Italy. 


Dr. Miron A. Morritt, public re. 
lations director and professor of 
journalism at Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kan.—appointed professor 
of English and academic consultant 
at Soochow University, Taipei, the 
capital of Formosa. He will be ac. 
companied by his wife. 


Tue Rev. Cuarces MEtvin Brake, 
Eaton, Ind., a Methodist missionary 
to Angola, Africa, for 10 years— 
elected an executive secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Missions for 
Africa and Europe. 


SUPERINTENDENT Da t as L. Brown- 
inc, Evansville (Ind.) District— 
elected director of the Advance De. 
partment of the Division of World 
Missions of the Methodist Board of 
Missions. 


Tue Rev. Ricuarp G. Betcuer, for 
the last seven years executive secretary 
of the Methodist Interboard Commit. 
tee on Christian Vocations—elected 
director of the Department of the 
Local Church, Board of Missions. 


Dr. Santi 





Miss Marion Van Horne, youth 
director of the Reformed Church in 
America—appointed to direct a global 
survey of Christian foreign missions 
literature. She will serve as associate 
secretary for literature of the National 
Council of Churchs’ Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture. 


Miss Brvertey Carre Berry, 
Ocala, Fla., chief accountant for the 
Woman’s Division—elected assistant 
treasurer of the Woman’s Division of 


the Methodist Board of Missions. 


Tue Rev. Eowarp M. BLuMENFELD, 
First Congregational Church, Swan- 
ton, Vt., who has been a soldier, sailor, 
steelworker, and medical student— 
author of the 1957 youth hymn, “The 
Son of God, Our Christ,” selected by 
the Hymn Society of America. 


Dr. Ernest S. GrirFitu, staff mem- 
ber of the Library of Congress—ap- 
pointed dean designate of American 
University’s School of International 


Service, to be opened in Washington, 
D.C,, in 1958. 


Bishop Roy H. Snort, Nashville, 
Tenn.—elected chairman of the Meth- 
odist Interboard Commission on the 


Local Church. 
Dr. Griffith - 


Dr. Bennett 


Posthumously, the U. S. Eighth 
Army has presented a citation to the 
late Rev. A. Kristian JENSEN, Meth- 
odist missionary in Korea. A similar 
citation, presented in recognition of 
work in the “Code of Conduct” lec- 
tures which the American Military 
Command sponsors for servicemen, 
was given Roman Catholic Bishop 
Quin.an. The presentation was made 
to Dr. Jensen’s wife and daughter at a 
luncheon. 5 


Tue Rev. C. Cooper Bett, Lynch- 
burg (Va.) District superintendent— 
guest preacher Feb. 10 on the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System’s program, 


“Church of the Air.” 


Two Methodist ministers, the Rev. 
Hersert E. Ricuarps, First Church, 
Boise, Ida., and the Rev. ALan 
Waker, Australian evangelist— 
guests on the CBS-TV program, 
“Lamp Unto My Feet,” in February. 


BisHop Lioyp C. Wickg, Pittsburgh 
Area—one of 13 men cited by the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce for 
distinguished work in their fields. 
Among his many duties, he is presi- 
dent of the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, vice president of the 
Board of Education and Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes. 


Mr. Belcher 





Tue Rev. Cuartes F. Boss, JR., sec- 
retary for United Nations and inter- 
governmental affairs, Board of World 
Peace—lauded for doing “‘a most won- 
derful work for the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF)” by Mrs. 
Else Linda Lindt, a staff member. 


Dr. Tuomas R. Bennett, II, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy 
at Willamette University (Methodist 
school), Salem, Ore.—named director 
of the newly organized education pro- 
gram of the Department of Church 
and Economic Life, National Council 
of Churches. 


Tue Rev. Stancey H. Marth, staff 
member of the Board of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn., since 1950—elected 
president of West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon,W. Va. 


Dr. W. VERNON MIDDLETON, new 
general secretary of the Division of 
National Missions—elected vice-chair- 
man of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions, National Council of Churches. 


‘Old’ Refugees Bitter 


Ways of preventing the Hungarian 
emergency from deteriorating into a 
long-term DP problem will be dis- 
cussed late this month at a meeting 
of officials from the World Council of 
Churches. 

Dr. Edgar Chandler, associate direc- 
tor of the World Council’s Division 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees, said, “We are also desper- 
ately concerned with ‘old’ refugees 
waiting in camps for up to 10 years” 
for an opportunity to be resettled. 
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At least 70,000 World War II refy- 
gees, still in European camps, are be. 
coming resigned, despondent, and in- 
creasingly bitter. There are 630,000 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong and 
about 900,000 Arab refugees in the 
Middle East. 

Previously it was hoped that $16, 
000,000 from the United Nations refu- 
gee fund could be used to find per- 
manent homes and jobs for European 
refugees. But the money has not been 
forthcoming, Auguste Lindt, newly 
elected United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, has said. 

He suggests that if each country 
now accepting Hungarians would en- 
large its quota by 10 per cent to in- 
clude World War II refugees, the 
problem would be well on its way to 
solution. 

Technical restrictions on immigra- 
tion were waived to help the Hun- 
garians. Mr. Lindt asks, “Cannot the 
same thing be done for World War Il 
refugees?” 

In spite of these problems, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has commended 35 
American Protestant and Eastern Or- 
thodox churchss (including Method- 
ist) which last year, through Church 
World Service, provided nearly 31,000 
homes and jobs for 61,000 persons and 
families. 


New Theology Building 


Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., is 
constructing a new classroom building 
—first expansion of its ministerial edu 
cation facilities in 40 years. Funds 
totaling $600,000 were pledged by 
conferences of the Southeastern Juris 
diction. 
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Pastors Exchange Pulpits 


A South African and an American 
minister, both Methodists, will ex- 
change pulpits for four Sundays fol- 
lowing Easter (April 21). 

While in recent years exchanges 
have been made between the U.S., 
Great Britain, Germany, and Austria, 
this is the first time the plan has in- 
volved South Africa. Leaders point 
out this is a reflection of the growing 
ecumenical spirit in world Methodism. 

Making the switch will be the Rev. 
Lowell M. Atkinson, of First Church, 
Englewood, N.J., and the Rev. Stan- 
ley Sudbury, Durban, South Africa. 
Each will live in the other’s parsonage 
and take over the other’s pastoral 
duties as far as possible. 

Charles C. Parlin, New York law- 
yer, and his wife, are financing the 
exchange. Mr. Parlin, a prominent 
Methodist layman and one of the dele- 
gation of churchmen to visit Russia 
last year, is chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Interpretation and Supply, 
World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Atkinson, son of a New Jersey 
minister, holds degrees from Ameri- 
can and English universities, includ- 
ing Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.; 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 


Dr. Atkinson 


Dr. Sudbury 
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N.J.; England’s University of Birm- 
ingham, Oxford University, and 
Mansfield College. 

Dr. Sudbury, pastor of a large 
downtown church in Durban, was 
president of the Methodist Church of 
South Africa in 1956, and a delegate 
to the World Methodist Conference at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C., last fall. 


Progress Is ‘Impressive’ 


U.S. church leaders and several 
religious groups spoke out recently on 
race relations and the public school 
desegregation issue. 

A Lutheran official, Dr. Robert E. 
Van Deusen, predicted 1957 will see a 
showdown between Federal and state 
authorities on the school problem. 

“The year may prove to be the high- 
water mark in bitterness and violence 
on the one hand and the establishment 
of the supremacy of Federal authority 
over state control on the other,” he 
told delegates to the National Luther- 
an Council’s 39th annual meeting. 

The Rev. Lee C. Moorehead, Meth- 
odist pastor of Indianola, Ohio, 
would have selected the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., for Time magazine's 
“Man of the Year” (1956). The Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Negro clergyman (Bap- 
tist) was praised by Mr. Moorehead 
for his non-violent leadership. 

A message drafted by Mr. King for 
the National Council of Churches on 
the occasion of Race Relations Sun- 
day urged “wise restraint and calm 
reasonableness” in racial matters. The 
statement stressed that the churches 
themselves have largely failed to purge 
their own bodies of discriminatory 
practices. 

Perhaps the most hopeful note came 
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from the Commission on Justice and 
Peace of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. In spite of the ob- 
stacles to better relations, said the 
commission, “the record of progress 
is undeniably impressive.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Ministers As- 
sociation, less sure about progress, 
sharply criticized Gov. Thomas B. 
Stanley and the state legislature for 
“their exceedingly inept handling of 
the current racial situation.” 

As these statements were being 
made, The Methodist Church took a 
special offering on Race Relations 
Sunday (Feb. 10) to aid 14 related 
Negro institutions. Goal: $600,000. 


Pensions in Chicago 


The General Board of Pensions has 
transferred most of its Missouri Cor- 
poration office to Chicago. 

Service records of ministers, an- 
nuity correspondence files, annuity 
rates, claims of Conference Claimants 
and other related matters, plus an 
Illinois Corporation investment office, 
are now in the board’s main office, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, the Rev. Charles 
L. Calkins, general secretary of the 
board, announced. 

The Rev. J. Wilson Crichlow, an 
assistant secretary of the Corporation, 
and two office secretaries have moved 
to Chicago. 

Only section left in St. Louis (506 
Olive Street) is an investment office 
for the General Endowment Fund, 


directed by Benjamin F. Frick, Jr. 
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Epcar E. AcKERMAN, 47, member of 
Minnesota Conference, until recently 
Central District superintendent, at Wil 
mar, Jan. 11. 

Mrs. C. W. Baty, wife of the retired 
member of North Mississippi Confer. 
ence, in late December. 

CHarLes ANDREW Byrp, 63, pastor of 
Niangua-Ward Chapel Charge (Da 
kotas), in December. 

Artuur E, B. Biunpon, 63, pastor at 
Camden, Del., Dec. 24. 

CuTHBERT WARNER Bates, 73, secre- 
tary of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church from 1928 
through the Uniting Conference, 1939, 
at home in Weaverville, N. C., Jan. 24. 

THomas Hype CwappeEL, pastor of 
South End Church, Nashville, Tenn., in 
Nashville, Nov. 25. 

Lucius ArtHuR Dopce, 90, retired 
member North Dakota Conference, at 
Fargo, Jan. 12. 

Lewis E. DurHam, minister of Chris- 
tian education, First Church, Los An- 
geles, in December. 

Mrs. Epna Saytor DiFFEeNnporrer, 76, 
Madison, N. J., widow of the Rev. Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer, who was executive sec- 
retary of the Division of Foreign Mis 
sions and Church Extension of the Board 
of Missions and was first president of 
Japan International University Founda- 
tion, Jan. 27. 

Omer L. Fietcuer, 48, pastor at Bos- 
well, Ind., after a lingering illness, at 
Lafayette, Jan. 4. 

J. W. Frank, 85, former missionary to 
Japan, in Mount Airy, N. C., Dec. 9. 

C. A. Greenwatpt, 41, pastor of 
Tarrytown Church, Austin, Tex. in 
Tarrytown, Jan. 5 

E. Austin Grvpert, pastor at Alte 
mont, Kan., Jan. 10. 

Wasuincton R. Hunt, 87, retired 
member New York Conference, Jan. 26. 

L. D. Harpt, 67, member Southwest 
Texas Conference, in January. 
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DON'T KID YOURSELF! 


Roy L. Smith. Ten of the most ordinary, prefabricated American 
slang phrases interpreted in the light of biblical truths, demon- 
strating the Christian thought behind each one. $2 


Ludwig Kohler. A study of the thought, physical appearance, re- 


ligion, and folkways of the people of the Bible. By the retired 
principal and professor of Old Testament, University of Zurich. 


$2.50 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Eric L. Titus. A section-by-section commentary on the Gospel of 
John that assumes the Gospel to be an interpretation of Jesus’ 
life rather than a historical account. $3.50 


THE INVINCIBLE CHRIST 


Massey Mott Heltzel. Thirteen messages revealing the meaning 
of Christ as Lord and Saviour. Each is on a different phase of 
Christ’s work or his person that combine to make him invincible. 


$2 
FAITH IN CONFLICT 


Carlyle Marney. An investigation of the difficulties that confront 
the modern man as he grapples with the claims of the Christian 
faith in five specific areas of culture. $2.50 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Georgia Harkness, A treatise on the biblical foundations of 
Christian action, showing that the Gospels provide the adequate 
guide for Christian ethics. With contemporary applications. 


$3.75 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


abingdon press 
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Luxe W. Hovey, 62, pastor of New- 
ark Valley Church (N. Y.), Dec. 27. 

D. H. Kitnerecter, retired member 
of Southern California-Arizona Confer- 
ence, in Pasadena, Calif., Jan. 5. 

W. W. Murray, retired member of 
Mississippi Conference, in Hattiesburg, 
Miss., Jan. 10. 

J. L. Nasors, Sr., 77, retired member 
North Mississippi Conference, in Water 
Valley, Miss., Jan. 24. 

Epcar A. Price, 45, pastor of Mus- 
grove-White Springs Charge, Ala., at 
Whitefield, Dec. 22. 

Greorce W. Rice, 94, retired member 
of New York Conference, in Raleigh, 
N. C., Dee. 27. 

BENJAMIN J. RowHAN, pastor of the 
Chetek, Cameron, and Canton Churches, 
in Wisconsin, Dec. 7. 

Mrs. Epcar M. Resp, 83, widow of 
the Nebraska Conference member and 
mother of the Rev. Ralph R. Reed, New 
Mexico Conference, in York, Neb., Jan. 
15. 

Francis Victor Ropertson, 74, pastor 
of Walnut Grove Charge, S. C., in 
Union, S. C., Jan. 4. 

Emmitt L. Rosison, 90, retired mem- 
ber Missouri Conference, in St. Joseph, 
Mo., Jan. 15. 

RitcHie SMALLEY, 69, retired member 
West Virginia Conference, Jan. 18. 

Cuartes W. Seetuorr, 85, retired 
member Detroit Conference, at Owosso, 
Mich., Jan. 8. 

L. B. Toorey, 87, retired member of 
Texas Conference, at Hope, Ark., Dec. 
15. 

W. F. Tarey, 93, retired member St. 
Louis Conference, in Nashville, Tenn., 
Dec. 31. 

W. P. Way, 76, retired member of 
South Carolina Conference, in Charles- 
ton, S. C., recently. 

Oren Watt, 79, retired member of 
Oregon Conference, in Portland, Jan. 16. 

Boone LockHarT WILForpD, 81, retired 
member North Arkansas Conference, 
Nov. 16. 
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COMING EVENTS 


March 3-7—Conference on Missions, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

March 5-6—Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission annual meeting, National Council 
of Churches. 

March 7-8—Division of Foreign Missions 
executive board, National Council of 
Churches, New York. 

March 10-15—Recreation workshop, 
Methodist Camp, Glen Rose, Tex. 

March 12-14—North Arkansas Confer- 
ence WSCS, Forrest City, Ark. 

March 13-15—Louisiana Conference 
WSCS, Alexandria, La. 

March 13-17—Northern Philippines An- 
nual Conference. 

March 14-15—South Carolina Conference 
WSCS, Anderson, S. C. 

March 19-21—North Carolina Confer- 
ence WSCS, place to be announced. 
March 19-21—Southwest Texas Confer- 

ence WSCS, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

March 20-27—Recreation workshop, 
Methodist Camp, Leesburg, Fla. 

March 20-21—Texas Conference WSCS, 
Jacksonville, Tex. 

March 20-22—Northwest Texas Confer- 
ence WSCS, Abilene, Tex. 

March 25-27—North Texas Conference 
WSCS, Greenville, Tex. 

March 26-28—Central Texas Conference 
WSCS, Forth Worth, Tex. 

March 26-28—Tennessee 
WSCS, Lebanon, Tenn. 

March 28-30—Kansas Conference WSCS, 
lola, Kan. 

April 1-5—Joint Commission on Mission- 
ary Education, annual meeting, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 

April 2-4—Missouri Conference WSCS, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

April 3-5—South Georgia 
WSCS, Savannah, Ga. 

April 3-5—Holston Conference WSCS, 
Bristol, Va. 

April 4-5—Central Kansas Conference 
WSCS, Clay Center, Kan. 
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a message to pastors 


in growing churches 


THE BEAUTY OF BELLS 
IN A PRACTICAL PACKAGE 


Your church can project its influence to the farthest 
reaches of the community . . . at modest cost. Schulmerich 
bell instruments, the musical equals of perfect cast 
bells, provide these and other important advantages: 


A light in weight, easily installed A automatically controlled 
A minimum maintenance A meet liturgical requirements 
A sizes and types for all churches 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
E37 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 


i lca 
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two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Reality 


Many MINISTERS and seminary 
students are frankly dismayed by the 
extent to which the world of contem- 
porary literature is what can be called 
the world of the four-letter words. 
“Why can’t we have ‘clean’ novels?” 
these people ask. “Why must they al- 
ways be filled with ‘filth,’ with swear- 
ing, with men and women who show 
no regard for the sanctity of marriage 
and who seem to take particular de- 
light in breaking the seventh com- 
mandment? Why must the themes al- 
ways be homosexuality or incest or 
nymphomania or adultery or rape? 
Give us,” they say, “a book about 
‘wholesome’ people, that we can leave 
on the living-room table.” 

Ministers have no right to demand 
that modern writers confine them- 
selves to the “nice” aspects of life, 
any more than they could have de- 
manded it from the biblical writers. 
We have no right to demand that the 
writer describe a world which doesn’t 
exist, or that he turn his back on a 
world that does exist. The minister 
who claims that the warped persons 
he reads about in Tennessee Williams 
aren't “real,” hasn’t been tending to 
his pastoral counseling. 
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When a writer is dealing with sex- 
ual infidelity, he is describing some- 
thing which is an actuality in our 
20th century world, just as it was in 
the Old Testament, the writers of 
which never ducked a treatment of 
the theme. Infidelity, corruption, 
graft, murder are some of the peren- 
nial problems of man, and any writer 
worth his salt must come to grips 
with them and deal with them. The 
astonishing thing (as we shall pres- 
ently see) is the extent to which the 
writers who do deal with them are 
able to retain not only a respect for 
that feeble creature man, but a 
downright love for him... . 


—Rosert McAFeeE Brown in Union Seminary 
Review (Nov., 1956) 


Attitude 
BusIn&ss is intertwined with out 


whole society. It cannot be isolated or 
considered alone. It is not meaning- 
ful or explicable apart from the social, 
political, and cultural framework 
within which it operates. 

The search for the ultimate values 
in our day must include the search for 
those values in the business commu- 
nity—and vice versa. Furthermore, 
man’s personal philosophy, his way 
of looking at the world and the men 
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and women around him, determines 
his success as a manager of things 
and people more than any other single 
factor. 

His basic attitudes are far more im- 
portant than the techniques he uses. 
As we have learned more and more 
about a business organization as a 
social unit, we have become increas- 
ingly certain that the executive’s 
skill with people—or the lack of it— 
is the determining element in his 
long-range success or failure. As we 
look ahead, we have reason to believe 
that this will be increasingly true. In 
short, the time may come when an 
evil man or one who has no clear 
sense of values simply cannot be an 


effective administrator. 


—Stantey F. TeeLe, dean of Harvard Busi- 
ness School 


One On U4 


DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS” 


His name was Elijah, and he was 
preaching his farewell sermon before 
leaving for a new appointment. 
Imagine his surprise and that of the 
congregation when the anthem, im- 


mediately after the sermon, was “It Is 
Enough,” from “Elijah.” 


When talented Albert E. Day first 
went from Nebraska to California an 
important church meeting brought 
him back to Lincoln. It was a glorious 
homecoming, hardly marred by the 
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Blessing 
Our TIMES have been misnamed 


the “atomic age.” Rather, we are in 
the “television age.” Television in- 
fluences human brains a thousand 
times more than fission or fusion of 
atoms. 

Television is a blessing. Spiritually, 
radio and television are inspired ex- 
amples of the wisdom of the ages. 
Radio is like the Old Testament, inas- 
much as it is hearing of wisdom with- 
out seeing it; television is like the 
New Testament because in it the wis- 
dom becomes flesh. 

What was heard is now seen. And 
since we are forever grateful for the 
first gift of God in speaking to us in 
revelation, and then becoming visible 
in the incarnation of Christ, so we 


bo 
NECESSARILY Reber 
THe ViewPomT OF TwE 
, WARDENS AND VESTRY 


—The British Weekly 


fact that the song leader announced 
the hymn, “Day Is Dying in the 
West.” The congregation roared, and 
Dr. Day laughed most of all. 
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are thankful to radio and television 
for being the most spiritual symbols 
of the truth by which we are saved. 
—Fvu.Lton J. SHEEN in the Chicago Sun-Times 


Equation 


I REJECT the reckless line of 
thought which would identify our na- 
tional security with the accumulation 
of the most destructive possible nu- 
clear arsenal and the cheapest possible 
nuclear arsenal. This kind of arma- 
ment, heavily overweighted on the 
side of megaton bombs, would make 
neither military nor moral sense. It 
would not strengthen our military po- 
sition in the face of threats from the 
Soviet Union or from other sources. 
Still less would it buttress our moral 
standing in the eyes of the interna- 
tional community. On the contrary, it 
would endanger both. 

This brings me to what I call “the 
forgotten equation.” I mean the equa- 
tion between morality and security. 
This equation is inherent in the West- 
ern tradition. The first security that 
a civilized nation must protect is the 
security of its own moral life. The 
nation is secure in proportion to its 
fidelity to the moral norms that form 
the spiritual substance of the national 
life. Concretely, if the United States 
is obliged to have recourse to armed 
force in its own defense, it must 
understand that it is committed to a 
moral use of force, on penalty of self- 
destruction—I mean the destruction 
of its moral self. 

The security which America seeks 
cannot be simply physical. It must al- 
so mean the protection of the spir- 
itual identity of America as a member 
of the family of civilized nations. 

Tuomas FE. Murray in Vital 

(Dec. 1, 1956) 
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Speeches 


Its an 
Idea... 


A “speakerphone” installed by 
the telephone company enabled a bed- 
ridden grandmother to attend her 
granddaughter’s wedding 50 miles 
away. She heard every word and 
every bar of music in the 20-minute 
service. 

The grandmother was in Evanston, 
Ill., and the service in the Methodist 
Church of Riverside, IIl. 


A day of prayer, family-wide and 
church-wide, was observed one Sat 
urday by St. John’s Methodist 
Church, Davenport, Ia. All individ. 
uals and family groups were invited 
to come to the Wayside Chapel be 
tween six o'clock in the morning and 
midnight; and the records show that 
most came. The chapel was com 
pletely quiet. Brief devotional litera 
ture was available to guide worshipers 
in their silent meditation and prayer. 
Children were welcomed, and it de 
veloped into a family-centered wor 
ship experience. 


Birthdays and family anniversaries 
are listed on a birthday calendar that 
appears each holiday season in the 
Methodist church at Warren, Mich. 
Church clubs and societies are de 
scribed, and outstanding dates are 
listed for the year ahead. There are 
advertisements from tradesmen and 
dealers. 

It costs 10 cents for relatives of 
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To meet every projection need 


THE EASTMAN 1954S 


quiet, dependable, economical 


The Eastman 154S 
d by F ond Kodak De Luxe 
bed: F Speaker available 
| het F gt a special price 
mils F to churches and 


and F schools only. . . 
linute 


nston, For churches and schools the Kodascope Pageant Sound 
hodist Projector and the Kodak De Luxe Speaker can both be 
purchased at a special Combination price of $545.00. 
Budget terms available; 20% down, balance in 10 equal 


monthly payments. 
e and ¥ poy 


e Sat- THE KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR—MODEL 
hodist AV-154S. (Illustrated above.) This fine projector offers the extra 
divid- sound capacity of a 15-watt amplifier with the superlative tonal 
wuld quality provided by separate bass, treble, and Fidelity controls. It 
1 be offers the versatility of individually controlled microphone and 
a phonograph inputs. Easy to set up—dependable—brilliant screenings 

for your showings. AV-154S. Shpg. wt., 45 Ibs. ...... $469.00 
y that Budget terms: 20% down, balance in 10 equal monthly payments. 
com- 


litera. KODAK DE LUXE SPEAKER. (Illustrated at left.) 
hi Extremely well baffled, 12-inch, high-fidelity 
4 speaker. Available separately as accessory equip- 
prayer, ment for use with single-case Pageant projectors 
it de when added speaker capacity is needed for mul- 
tiple speaker set-ups. 21x16% inches. Shipping 
weight, 26 lbs. $85.00 
Budget terms: 20% down, balance in 6 equal 
monthly payments. 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing Houser 


Please order from House serving you 


ig and 


1 wor 


Baltimore 3 * Chicago 11 ~ Cincinnati 2 . Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 @ Kansas City 6 @ Nashville 2 @ New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 @ Portland 5 © Richmond 16 e¢ San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO MINISTERS 


Of book selected for 
condensation 
by Pulpit Digest 


RELIGION IN ACTION 
By Jerome Davis 
Introduction by 
DR. E. STANLEY JONES 


Through a gift of over one 
thousand dollars from a church and 
religious laymen, we can offer this 
book, reviewed in the January 
New Christian Advocate, for about 
half price or $2.50 postpaid, to 
ministers and religious workers. 

Dr. RatpH W. SOCKMAN says, 
“Jerome Davis discusses crucial is- 
sues on their growing edge. His 
sentences throb with sincerity. His 
pages are sparked with suggestions.” 

Dr. Water G. MuELDER, Dean 
of Boston University School of 
Theology, says, “The prayers, quo- 
tations and documented _illustra- 
tions provide a rich mine of rele- 
vant ideas for use in the pulpit, 
the classroom and the social action 
committee.” 

BisHop Donato H. Tippett 
says, “Dr. Davis marshals hun- 
dreds of illustrations which literally 
make his thesis march.” 


For a copy of the book 
at the special rate write: 


PROMOTING ENDURING PEACE 


489 Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 


| friends to list an anniversary. Adver- 


tising space brings five dollars a 
square, and calendars are sold for 25 
cents. The printing costs about $100 


| for 400 calendars. 


Coffee hour right after Sunday 


| services is held in the Episcopal 


Church of the Heavenly Rest in New 


| York City. Officials began this pro 
| gram with a good deal of apprehen- 


sion. At first it was a once-a-month 
affair. Today no more doubts exist 
about the program’s value: Attend- 
ance at Heavenly Rest has doubled! 
At the coffee break, now a weekly 
event, the parishioners have an ideal 


| Opportunity to get together informally, 
| and newcomers can more easily be- 


come acquainted with those who are 
in the service. 

Personal meditation is encour- 
aged at First Methodist Church, Al- 
hambra, Calif., where the sanctuary 
is kept open for an hour every Wed- 
nesday evening. There is a_back- 
ground of organ music. Printed ma 
terials are available for those who 


| want such helps for devotions. 


An applause meter and robot was 


| installed by the pastor of a Free Meth- 
| odist Church in Seattle, Wash., when 
| he discovered that some of the pew- 
| fillers in Sunday school were not help- 
| ing much with the singing. He called 
| this singometer “Sunnydale Sam.” 


When the singing reaches a satisfac- 
tory volume, the bulb atop the robot's 
head lights up, a red tongue darts out 
of the head and flicks back and forth, 
faster and faster, according to the 
crescendo of the singing. At the end 
of the service the robot says, “I'll see 
you next Sunday morning, boys and 
girls; goodby now.” 
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and the 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 


cisions pertinent to churches and pas- | 


tors. Limitations of space require over- 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in- 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 
is dangerous to rely completely on the 
reported decision without a thorough 
study of all the facts before the court. 


THE CASE: Objection was raised 
to the activities of the Southern Pub- 
lishing Association in doing job print- 
ing for profit. The defendant admitted 
conducting job printing for profit, 
but defended such activities on the 
plea that profits were for support of 
religious and missionary functions. 

Decision: The court granted an 
injunction, restraining the association 
from doing job printing and commer- 
cial printing for profit. The court 
held that so long as profits are earned 
incidentally in the prosecution of the 
direct object of the corporation, they 
are earned in the only way they can 
be earned. The business of commercial 
printing for the public had no reason- 
able relation to the support of public 
worship and to other religious objec- 
tives set forth in the statute. 

[Stare v. SourHERN PuBLIsHING As- 
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PRAYERS 
FOR THE PULPIT 


Walter G. Gray 


Introduction by 


J. Wallace Hamilton 


Here are 111 compact prayers, selected 
for their timeliness and adaptability to 
any church. They were first offered by 
Walter G. Gray, Minister of Membership, 
and the thousands in the indoor and out- 
door congregations of the famed “Drive- 
in Church,” the Pasadena Community 
Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. These 
are prayers for special occasions and for 
those in special need. $2.00 


At your bookstore 
| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


| 


i=1\ FOLDING CHAIRS 
LON In SteelorWood 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Pee ee sae 


MD at ci eae) 
DEPT.981 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


STE) tc TABLES r 


Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, 
Lodges, etc. Available in gros- 
grain rayon, taffeta, or bunt- 
ing. Tear out this ad and 
write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. Re- 
place needed flags Now. Send 
for free catalogue today. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 11, Rock Island, Ill. 





WARDROBE RACK 


{In churches, schools, 

clubs, hotels, restau- 

rants—wherever 

groups gather— 

Checker-50 Wardrobe 

Racks answer the wraps 

problem. Only 5 ft. long, 

each provides for 50 coats 

and hats. Available on large 

rubber casters—they go where 

needed. Light, strong rigid welded 

steel for lifetime service. Sold by 

leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


? Other Checker Wardrobe Units 


Mount directly on wall at any 
height. 3’ 2” or longer units fit any 
available space or interlock to 
make continuous racks. Come in 
and see the complete Checker 
System — racks of all capacities, 
umbrella stands, overshoe racks, 
locker racks, etc., etc., or phone and our rep- 
resentative will call, survey your need and 
make recommendations. 


Write for Catalog CK-115N 
VOGEL PETERSON CO. 
1121 W. 37th St. 


Tre eae 
FURNITURE 


7] WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
ION Daa Sl 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 221 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
Sey) «STAKE A STAND 


It will mean much 
in your future. 


This VERSATILE 
CHART STAND 
will adapt itself to 
the mounting of all 
types of Visual Ed- 
ucation Aids. 

| Charts, Projector 
Screen, Maps, Bul- 
letin boards and 
many other articles 
used for VISUAL 
EDUCATON AIDS. 


A stand will be 
shipped, without 
cost to you, to any 
point in U.S.A. fora 
30-day trial period. 


CHART STAND, CO. 
BOX 205, 
McLEAN, TEXAS 


(Literature sent, if requested.) 
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Chicago 9, Ill. | 
| THE CASE: First Congregational 





sOcIATION, 169 Tenn. 257, 84 S.W, 2d 
580 (1935) ] 


THE CASE: A minister was ap. 
pointed to First Methodist Church of 
Tacoma, Wash., for the year 1910-1], 
with understanding that he would be 


| paid $500. He was actually paid only 


$410. The next year it was agreed that 


| he would receive $600, but he was 


paid only $300. Under the then cur 
rent Discipline, he entered a claim. 


Decision: A court held that the 
church cannot enter into a contract 
with the minister that is binding, and 
that while under the Discipline a 
claim may be entered, neither the local 
church nor the annual conference may 
be held accountable for a deficiency if 


| funds are not available. | Baldwin v. 


First Metuopist Cuurcu 79 Wash 
578, 140 P 673 (1914) ] 


Church of Stanton, Mich., had some 
property when members dissolved the 


| corporate structure and joined the 


United Church of Stanton. They at- 


| tempted to take the property. Since 


the property had been dedicated for 


| the use of a “Congregational” church 
| the Congregational Conference asked 


that the United Church be prevented 
from using the property for other 
than Congregational purposes. 


Decision: The court decided that the 
majority of the membership cannot 
make a disposition of church property 
as it may desire. The property must 
be used for the purposes of Congre: 
gational churches. 

[Micu. CoNGREGATIONAL CONFER 
ENCE Vv. UniTep CHURCH OF STANTON. 
530 Mich. 561, 48 N.W. 2d 108 
(1951)] 
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thats meant Just for them... 
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The CHRISTIAN HOME 


Parents of children from birth through 
the teens will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

. truly America’s finest parents’ 

magazine. - 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME offers 

sound, practical information and 

guidance in teaching children to 

grow as Christians. And... 

there’s a wealth of good, 
wholesome entertainment! 

Each handsome 64-page is- 

sue contains authoritative 

articles, stories, poems, fam- 

ily devotions, and many 

other interesting features. 

All for only $2.00 a year! 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 Chicago It! Cincinnati 2 
Dallas | Detroit | Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York i! Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
Please enter the following subscription to 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME at $2.00 a year. 
Name 
Street or RFD 
TE icattinacneninsimanss 2: eee 
Gift Card from _____Payment Enclosed___ 
Ordered by 
Street or RFD 
UO cubital 2 ae 
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Joy Book Rest is a joy for the 
study, reading in bed, or as a gift 
Holds books at correct reading angle, 
9x12”, brown, maroon, ivory plastic, 
$2.95. M7 


Unwind yourself from long cord troubles 
with a cord shortener. Prevent stumbles. 
Wind extra cord around core, snap ends 
shut. Two for 50¢. M-5 


Tell it to your Kar Diary: the exact 
record of mileage, gas, and oil expens., 
lubrications, repairs. Good at ta 

time. Extra roll tape included. $1.95, M4 


To get more informa- 
tion about these prod- 
ucts write Department 
C, The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mechanize your mailing job 

at new low cost. Speedy, desk size 
addressing machine is designed 
especially for small mailing 

lists. About $115. M1 





e exact 
cpense, 
at tax 
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We Want 
to Know 


LIGHTING THE CANDLES 


Ata church wedding, when cande- 
labra and candles down the center 
aisle are used, should the altar candles 
be lighted before the ceremony starts, 
or at the same time as candelabra and 
aisle candles are lighed by the ushers? 
In the latter case, should the altar 
candles be lighted first or last? 

A. D. Hottry 
First Methodist Church 
Holstein, lowa 


Altar candles should always be 
lighted first. They really should be 
lighted before the congregation comes 
and the service begins.—Epbs. 


NON-RELIGIOUS ADS 


I like the content of our church 
papers, but what am I to think when 
they open their pages to get-rich-quick 
selling plans? What are such publi- 
cations asking of us, the readers? 
Must our publications stoop so low 
for the dollars that come in? 

VERNON SEBERG 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


In these days of high costs, the sub- 
scription price pays for only part of 
the expense. Advertising of products 
to which Methodists do not object 
pays the rest—Eps. 
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Order Any Book 


+ you see reviewed in Together at the 
publisher’s advertised price—we pay the 
postage to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
Saltimore 3 e Chicagoll e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 * Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e littsburgh 30 
Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco™ 
Shop at our Sone BOOK arapee in: 

ATLANTA, 72 Broad St., N. V 

BOSTON, 577 Boy Iston St. 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. 
1641 N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. 
Use of “Box No. ... NEW CHRISTIAN ADvo- 
CATE”: add 10 cents and charge for four 
words. Closing date: Five weeks preceding 
publication date (1st). Address: 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


7 BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 
Send list or request details. Baker Book 
House, Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


PULPIT FURNITURE, Pews, Altar Ware, 
Communion Tables, Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Free Catalogues. 

J. P. REDINGTON & COMPANY 
Dept. L. Scranton, Pennsylvania 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SHINE CARS WITHOUT “POLISH.” New 
invention. Lightning seller. Cars gleam 
like mirror. Samples sent on _ trial. 
KRISTEE 108, Akron, Ohio. 


MALE SALESMEN WANTED 


$1, 000.00 a month for making dramatic 3- 
second demonstration of amazing light- 
weight Presto Fire Extinguisher. New 
chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fire 
instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. 
Millions want it. Free Kit. MERLITE, 114 
E. 32nd., Dept. P-72T, New York 16. 
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Attractive, Low Cost BULLETIN COVERS 


Each with a Photographic 
Reproduction of your Church 


These impressive covers will be widely dis. 
tributed by your active members and pride- 
fully handed by your Ushers to all 
who enter your Church. 

A photograph of your Church is 
lithographed on the cover with 
appropriate wording. The back 
page can have your directory o 
may be left blank. Shipped flat— 
82x11 inches, for local printing 
or duplicating equipment. 

If you use from seventy-five per 
week and up, these Bulletin 
Covers are practical, and the cost 
surprisingly low. 

For full information, samples and 
prices, write Don K. Cowan. 


meeniet @ ees 


A te 
Central Gynec A 
af Christ 


SO CU ERD La 


754 East 76th Street © Chicago 19, Illinois 


m..-. SCARFS | 
rai] munion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and | 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 

BRASS ALTAR WARE | Easter Pageants and Plays 


Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Cand!e- | > t of the Resurrec 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. | tion of Jesus; The Que 
1 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. cee; 'all ty La 
Dept. 858 Scranton 2, Pa. | Bayard. Price 50c each. 


B We have many other beaw- 
tiful and inspiring pat 


Wun, TUCKER'WAY FOLDING CHAIR ae Sn ae 
\ \ occasions. Easily produ 


Hardwood folding chairs for use by large or small groups 


in churches, schools, and audi- 
toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. Write for free catalog giv- 
Adult, Junior, Child sizes. See ing descriptions and prices. 


your dealer or write for prices. 
PAGEANT PUBLISHERS 
TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. ‘sre: | box 306, Dept. £-18, West Los Angeles 25, Cll 
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Nore to Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Ebs. 


YOUNG RUSSIANS ARE ASKING QUESTIONS 
by Virgil Kraft 

A Methodist pastor who roved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain reports: “This 
generation is forcing a change. Rus- 
sian youths don’t want to communize 
the world as much as they want 
houses, automobiles, and refrigera- 
tors.” He points out that they’re be- 
ginning to ask questions—a hopeful 
sign perhaps for more freedom in 
Russia, even religious. ‘TocrTHER’s 
second cover—Russians flocking to a 
Protestant church—shows that Com- 
munism has not stifled worship. 


ANXIETY IS NOT NECESSARY 
by E. Stanley Jones 


At 73, Methodism’s great mission- 
ary and globe-trotter tells some of his 
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secrets of relaxed power and energy. 
Another Personal Testimony. 


THE LAST LEAF 
by O. Henry 


This month’s Reader’s Choice. 
About a girl ill in Greenwich Village 
with pneumonia and a painting that 
saved her life. It’s one of O. Henry’s 
most remembered stories. 


RAINBOWS AT WORK 
by Donald Culross Peattie 


Since the days of Noah, people have 
been fascinated by the “sign of the 
covenant.” Author Peattie, an author- 
ity on nature and history, says, “Man- 
kind may yet find some of its greatest 
discoveries at the end of the rainbow.” 
Peattie’s article is combined with a 
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color-pictorial—some of the greatest 
rainbow photos printed anywhere. 


SHOULD COMMUNIST CHINA BE ADMITTED 
TO THE UN? 
An Editorial Debate 


“No!” declares U.S. Senator Wil- 
liam F. Knowland. “Yes,” says R. S. S. 
Gunewardeen, chairman of the Cey- 
lon delegation to the UN. In a com- 
panion feature, Eugene Smith, head 
of Methodism’s Board of Missions, 
gives a significant report on what’s 
happening to Christians in China. 
THE TEACHER WHO WON'T ANSWER 

QUESTIONS 
by Frances V. Rummell 


An outstanding Methodist teacher 
charts new paths to unfold the won- 
ders of biological science for her 
students. 

AN AFTERNOON WITH ROBERT FROST 
by Arthur S. Harris, Jr. 

A friendly interview with the New 
England farmer-poet. 

OUR TEMPORARY DAUGHTER 
by Marie Wynne Clark 

A middle-class family adopts a teen- 
age daughter and finds faith and love 
win her over. 

FUN ON THE WATER 
A Pictorial 

An MYF water-ski group in Gulf- 
port, Miss., enjoys high-speed recrea- 
tion—and discovers the fun of being 
together. 

BENDING THE SAPLING 
by June Johnson 


A dramatic account of how parents 
can teach morals to their children. 
Plenty of take-home value here. 
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ALL-METHODIST BASKETBALL TEAMS 

Fred Russell, nationally known 
sports writer, follows up his All-Meth. 
odist football teams with selection of 
top basketball players in Methodist. 
related colleges and universities, 


LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by Barnabas 


ToceTHeER’s book scout continues 
his refreshing reviews of the current 
books; and Gerald Kennedy tells you 
about a new fiction anthology. 


TEENS TOGETHER 
by Richmond Barbour 


“Is it safe for my kid sister to fool 
around with hypnotism?” “Must a 
married teen-ager act like she is old?” 
“How can I get my twin sister to stop 
criticizing me?” Dr. Barbour gives 
straight-from-the-shoulder answers. 


TOGETHER WITH THE SMALL FRY 

Methodist youngsters will find on 
their own pages a story about friend- 
ship, poems, prayers, and fun with 
drawing. 
UNUSUAL METHODISTS 

This month: an archaeologist and 
Biblical authority; two beauty queens 
from the same Tucson church; a 
Chicago magician-mentalist, and the 
president of Liberia. 
COLLECTING WESLEYANA 

Presenting a special-interest hobby 
for Methodists—the collection of Wes 
leyana. Readers can share hobby notes 
through the Hobby Alley listings this 


month as usual. 


GETTING ALONG TOGETHER 
Bright nuggets of good humor and 
human understanding. 
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Order your METHODIST HYMNALS nove 


Free Gold Stamping 


On Five or More Copies 
Ordered Before April 5 


THE METHODIST HYMNAL, the official 
Hymnal of Methodism, edited by 
Robert Guy McCutchan, is compiled 
of 564 hymn selections from all na- 
tions. It also includes 80 pages of 
responsive readings; the Official Re- 
vised Ritual; Order of Worship, Dox- 
ologies and Introits . . . indexes for 
responsive readings, hymn tunes— 
first lines, topics, authors, composers 
and tunes. 

Choose now from nine attractive 
editions of the Hymnal and have 
them gold stamped with the name of 
your church FREE by ordering five 
or more hymnals before April 5, 


1957. All editions listed at right. 
Please order by numbers. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


fenimere 3 e Chleage 11 @ Cincinnati 2 

© Detroit! ©« Kansas City6 
Nehiite 2 ¢ New York 11 ¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 © Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., ° 
In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
In Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Regular Pew Edition. Bound in blue 
or maroon cloth, stamped in gold on 
front and spine. Round notes. 

AP-703. Dark blue cloth. 1 to 4 
copies postpaid, each, $2.10 
5 or more copies, postage extra; 
shipping weight, per copy, 1 lb., 14 
ozs. each, $1.95 
AP-704. Maroon binding. 1 to 4 
copies postpaid, each, $2.10 
5 or more copies, postage extra; 
shipping weight, per copy, 1 lb., 14 
ozs. each, $1.95 


Deluxe Gift Editions. Printed on 
Thintex paper, bound in genuine 
leather. Red-under-gold edges, 
rounded corners, nylon sewed. With 
book-marker, gold stamping on 
spine. 

AP-450. Limp, morocco, grained 
black skiver leather binding. Flex- 
tex edgelined postpaid, each, $10.50 
AP-451. Embossed, limp, black pig- 
grained morocco binding, flextex 
edgelined postpaid, each, $12.50 
AP-470. Bound in handsome hand- 
grained red morocco leather, flextex 
edgelined postpaid, each, $14.50 
AP-460. Handgrained black morocco 
binding, leather edgelined. A beau- 
tiful hymnal postpaid, each, $15.50 


Inexpensive Gift Editions. 

AP-757. Black fabrikoid binding. 
postpaid, $4.50 

AP-767. Black Levant grain skiver 

leather postpaid, each, $7.50 


Organist’s Edition. Same maroon bind- 
ing as AP-704. Fitted with three 
rings of one-inch diameter. AP-705. 
Postage extra; shpg. wt., 2 lbs., 12 
ozs. each, $3.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 
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How We Keep Our Sabbaths 


Taking the Church to the Homebound . 4 
Thomas H. Chappell | 


Counselor at Work . . O. Floyd Feely, Jr, 
Paul E. ‘Johnson, Carroll A. Wise ® 


Transferring Members . William F. Dunkle, Jn 
Holding Lay Workers 
Films for Churches 

Is Direct Mail Effective? 

It’s an Idea 

The Church and the Law 

It’s New 


Occupational Hazards . 
Open Letter to Pastors . . Arthur W. Le Ro 


For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ 


One on Us—Humorletics . 


On the Record . . . . Newman S. Cryer, 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 

We Want to Know . 

TOGETHER Preview . 





